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CHAPTER VIII. 


Captain Semmes now determined to run; 


for a portin Europe. He selected Cadiz, 
because his:ship needed repairs to her 
hull, boilers and machinery, and he knew 
there were good docks in this Spanish har- 
bor. Qn the way, she captured a very 
fine ship, thee Montmorency,of Bath, Maine, 


loaded with coal-for the British Mail Steam. 
. Packet Company. As the cargo was neu-. 


tral, and he could not remove it, he parol- 


~ed the men, took a bond from the Captain, 


for $20,000 for the ship and released her, 
On the 3d of, December, he captured the 


ship Vigilant,.of Bath, and after takiag off 


her'crew and a fine rifled- nine pounder, 
- with -which she wasarmed, destroyed her. 
He dealt in like manner with the Eben 
Dodge, of. New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


On the 4th of. January, 1862, he reached et 


Cadiz... The authorities requiréd “him to 
~ observe quarantine, for want of-a bill of 
health, andat first the governor of the 
post insisted: that ke should not remain 
more ‘than twenty-four hours. But Capt. 
. Semmes represented that his vessel need- 
ed repairs, and that he desired to commu- 
_nicate with the represehtative of the Con- 
_federate Government, Hon. Wm, D, Yan- 
cey, who wasthenin Spain. Accordingly 
a telegram was dispatched to the Centraj 
Governm: 2 t, at. ‘Madria, and in a short 
time a reply came, that the Sumter might 
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enter the port after proper sanitary precau- 


jtions, and be taken into the dock for re- 
pairs. The dock master repaired her hull 


so as to make her sea-worthy, and then 
reported to the governor that: she was rea- 
dy for sea. But Captain Semmes needed 
repairs for her machinery, and also a.sup- 
ply of funds, which Mr..Yancey had tele- 
graphed he would receive, “He therefore , 
asked that he might remain: until he.was 
ready for a voyage; the governor required 
him to leave in six hours; he therefore 
went aboard and ‘determined to fun to 
Gibralter, having a sufficiency of coal for 
that purpose. Just ashe was heaving up 
his anchor, a message from the shore in- 
formed him'that the Central Government 
had given. permission that he should re- 
main forty-eight hours longer, but Semmes 
‘replied that as.this time was too short to 
accomplish the only objects for which he 
had desired to remain, he would leave at 
once. He steamed out of the harbor with- 
-eut delay, and arrived at Gibralter on the 
16th of January, where he was hospitably 
received and kindly treated by the Brit.sh 
authorities and jrhabitants. a 

The. cruize of the Sumter was ended. 
It was a memorable one immany respects. 
It had struck terror into the people of the 
North owning ships and merchandise-at 
-sea, and with the aid-of*the Southern pti- 
vateers, had almost banished: {he enemy's 
trade from the frequented tracks of ine 
ocean—had greatly increased the rates of 
insurance in Northern vessels; and induced 
shippers to give a preference to -alliother 
bottoms over. those of. the eetitacont 
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were heavy blows, and excited such ap- 
prehension and rage that no efforts were 
spared to capture this sennvinns Southern 
cruiser, or to parafyz, rpies. The 
Fe@eral consuls tae. cea virulent, 
and resorted to measures unworthy of a 
magnanimous nation. When the purser 
of the Sumter, in company with a gentle- 
man who had formerly been the United 
States Consul at Cadiz, visited Tangiers, 
in Morocco, they were arrested by a guard 
at the instigation of the Federal Consul 
there, loaded with irons and closely im- 
prisoned. On the 20th of February, the 
United States sloop of war, Ino, arrived, 
and took possession of the prisoners. The 
Moorish authorities, learning that they 
were charged-with political and not crimi- 
mat acts, remonstrated, and the British Con- 
sul, Mr, Hay, took the same view, and in- 
sisted that the treaty between the United 
States and Moroeco, which on this point 
was similar toe that with England, did not 
justify the arrest. But the captain of the 
Ino refused to yield them up, and threat- 
ened to lower his flag and declare war 
against Morocco. This insolent threat so 
alarmed the feeble Moorish town govern- 
ment,'that they ceased to interfere. The 
facts cansed a debate in the British Parlia- 
ment, and the views and conduct of Mr. 
Hay, were approved. The prisoners were 
carried off by the Ino and not released un- 
til some months afterwards. a 

The Sumter was left at Gibralter, but 
we shail meet again her skilful and adven- 
turous commander and his brave crew, 
in the progress of the’ war. 

The increasing numbers and vigilance 
of the blockading ships, guarding the en- 
trance to the chief ports of the South, 
made it very important to the Confederates 
to avail themselves diligently of the many 
more obscure and difficult inlets along 
their coast. Among these, the narrow 
channels, known as Oregon and New In- 
lets, connecting the Ocean with Pamlico 
Sound, on the coast of ;North Carolina, 


and running through Hatteras; Banks, were} 


specially useful, and, for many months, 
valyahble cargoes on small.steamers and 
ane 


a Debate in the British House of Com- 
mons, March 17th. Dispateh, April 7th. 
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sailing vessels, were constantly making 
their way safely through them into the 
ports;on the interior of the Sound. In 
addition to these, was another ‘channe! 
galled Hatteras Inlet, made in 1846 by a 
violent storm, which caused the waters of 
the Atlantic to burst their way through the 
sand banks, at a point forty miles South of 
Roanoke Island, six miles below Cape 
Hatteras, and about fifteen miles North of 
Oeracoke Iniet. This channei, thus form - 
ed by the war of water and land, was 
very little known except to navigators of 
the sound and the adjoining people of 
North Carolina. Its importance as a 
means of obtaining supplies and furnish- 
ing a safe retreat for privateers and their 
prizes, and also as 2 channel of invasion, 
if mastered by the enemy, turned upon it 
the attention of the military authorities of 
the State, early in the war,,and they re- 
solved to fortify its approaches. a 
Aceordingly, about the first of May, Col. 
Elwood Morris, with a corps of engineers 
anc laborers, commenced the work, the 
progress of which was afterwards super- 
intended by Gen. Walter Gwynn, aided by 
Commander Muse and Lieut. Duvall of 
the Navy. Fort Hasteras was first built. 
It was a redoubt with sand banks rivetted 
with sod. It was strong and well con- 
structed, and its locatiou was such, that 
experienced officers believed that when « 
suitable armament of guns were mounted, 
no hostile ship could enter the inlet. 6 
Efforts were made to obtaimthe heaviest 
cannon then accessible in the South for 
this work. Gen. Gwynn, went to Norfolk 
for the purpose, but could procure nothing 
heavier than thirty-two pounder smooth 
bores. On the 29th of June, the Conven- 
tion of North Carolina, by its vote, turned 
over the military property and the defence 
of the State to the Confederate Govern- 
ment. -On the first of July, Capt. Lee of 
the Engineer Corps, was ordéred to inspect 
the coast fortifications. He visited» Hat- 


dand 





a E. W. Report in Dispatch, September 
7th, 1861. Hatteras Inlet is not found on 
the maps. 


b Official report of Warren Winslow, 
Military Sec’y N.C. Examiner, Septem- 





ber 27th. 
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teras and reported that “the redoubt is 
well constructed and nicely finished, and 
is also conveniently arranged in its bomb- 
proofs, magazines and filling reoms, all 0 
which are dry. and well ventilated. Six 
cisterns to hold 5000 galféns each, are to 
be introduced inte the parade of the re- 
doubt.” . 

To give added, protection to the inlet 
and, form an outpost to Fort Hatteras, a 
smaller work. was constructed: about a 


manding the approaches by the channel. 
In honer of the Governor of the State, iz 
was called Fort Clark. On the 28th of 
August, this fort had five thirty-two pound- 
ers mounted. . Fert Hatteras had eight 
thixty-two pounders mounted, and nine not 
mounted, though: the carriages were com- 
plete and at hand, and one ten inch Co- 
lumbiad, which had been brought from 
Fort.Macon. Its pivot carriage was ready, 
but it was left lying on the beach and was 
mever mounted. a | RS uae 
Soon after the larger work was com- 
menced, the attention of the Federals was 
called to it, and, early in July, a plan was 
conceived by their Navy Department for 
attacking and if possible capturing it. 6 
Their ships of war occasionally reconnoi- 
tred its approaches, but so obscure was 
the channel, thatthey avoided any attempt 
to enter. On Sunday, the 2ist of July, 
while the small Confederate steamer; Beau- 
fort, caftying a single rifled gun, was lying 
in the inlet, and her ogicers were dining 
ashore with the gatrison of Fort Hatteras, 
a Federai steamer hove in sight. She was 
a large propeller, carrying seven guns, ene 
of them a rifled six pounder. The signal 
from. the light heuse, announced “a war 
steamer standing in from the Northward.” 
Lieut. Duvall, commanding the Beaufort, 
hastened aboard and prepared for action. 
The batteries ashore were then not in con- 
dition for work, but the hostile ship showed 
no intention to attack them. Ske rounded 
to at least a mile anda querter distant, and) 





re a | 


a Inventory of Munitions in Northern 
efficial Report. . Dispatch, Sept. 6th. 


6 Northern account, Sept. Ist, Washing: 


} Beaufort and sent'a shell whistling high 
over the hurricane deck. Duvall and his 
crew gallantly responded with a shot 
which was seen to throw up the water 
close under the side’of the propeller. She 
now opened with three side guns.as well 
|as her riffe, but not a shot struck the Beau- 
fort. .The crew of the Confederate work- 
ed coolly and fired with precision. The 
Federal ship was struck several times, and 
finding the work too hot, she retreated be- 
hind a sand bank, which hid: all except 
her upper masts.. From this point. she 
continned to throw shells, and as it was 
impossible for the Beaufort to give her 
gun such elevation as would reach her 
enemy, Duvall steamed deliberately up 
the Sound with colors flying in defiance. a 
The propeller soon left the sheltering 
bank and went to sea. The Southerners 
gathered confidence from this eneounter, 
and sailing vessels, with supplies, came in 
almost daily, and afterwards loading with 
cotton, made their outward run for the 
welcoming ports of Bermuda or the West 
Indies. 

Preparations for an attack on Hatteras 
were urged forward, and by the 28th of 
August were complete. The expedition 
was chiefly naval, and was assuredly the 
most enormous sea armament ever sent to 
reduce two extemporized works, mounting 
together thirteen guns. The fleet consist- 
ed of the huge steam frigate, Minnesota, 
the flag ship of Commodore Stringham, the 
Wabash, Capt, Mercer, the Susquehannahk, 
Harriet Lane, Pawnee, Monticello, Ade- 
laide, George Peabody, Tempest and Fan- 
ny, carrying altogether at least one hun- 
dred heavy guns. In addition to the naval 
force, eight hundred and sixty men, from 
the Federal infantry and light artillery, at 
Fortress Monroe, were embarked. on the 
Adelaide and George Peabody, to aid in, 
the attack. General Butler went with 
them, and was expected to land and distin- 
guish himself by. directing a successful 
assault.5 The whole naval .and military 
force numbered not less than thtee thous- 
and men. 





a Raleigh. Standard. Dispatch,. Aug. Ist. 
. 6 New York Times. ._Examiner,Sept. 6. 





ton. Dispatch, Sept. 4th. 


Butler’s off. report. Dispatch, Sept. 4. 
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‘To meet this formidable assault, the gar 
risons of Fort Hatteras and Clark together, 
did not exceed seven hundred and seventy 
men. They were chiefly North Carolina 
volunteers, under the command of Colonel 
Wm. F. Martin. 

On Monday, the 26th of August, at one 
o’¢lock, the Federal fleet sailed from Fer- 
tress Monroe. Gen. Huger promptly tele- 
graphed from Norfolk to Gov. Clark, and 
warned him to prepare. Captain Samuel 
Barron, of the Confederate navy, with 
several officers of that service, hastened to 
the scene of danger, arriting at the Inlet 
on the 28th, in the steamer Winslow, and 
bringing with them a large additional sup- 
ply of ammunition. . 

Wednesday, the 28th, was calm and se- 
rene; the heavens were clear; the sea 
was smooth; all things favored the Northern 
fleet. ~The vessels had all arrived off the 
inlet Tuesday evening, and the next morn- 
ing, at day break, preparations were made 
to land the troops. South West gales had 
been blowing some days before, and a 
heavy surf was breaking on the beach. 
Three hundred aad fifteen men, with a 
twelve pound rifled gun, and twelve pound 
howitzer, were landed -safely, but in at- 
tempting to land more, two gunboats were 
swamped in the surf, and a boat from the 
Pawnee, under Lieut. Crosby, was beached 
and could not be gotten’ off. Butler re- 
ported that he “ was about landing with 
them at the time, when the boats were 
stove,” but though many others. did lanc 
before the conflict was over, he was not 
among them. All that was done was the 
work of the ships. 

At ten o’clock in the forenoon, the Wa- 
bash opened the bombardment, by firing 
at Fort Clark an eleven inch shell from 
one of her huge guns. The shell struck 





the sand, near the outer embankment of; 
the fort, and exploded with a prolonged | 


roar, scattering with its fragments the 
loosened earth and flinging it high into the 
air. ‘The Minnesota immediately followed 
with her fire, and the frigate Cumberland, 
which had been towed into position by 
the Wabash, opened with all her heavy 
guris that could be brought to bear. The 
Susquehanna steamed in, dropping her 





boats astern, and added her fire to that of 


her three powerful consorts. The bom- 
bardment was tremendous ; the roar of the 
guns was incessant and the shells were 
every moment in the air, or falling in and 
around the dgvoted fort. The resolute 
garrison returned the fire with great spirit, 
but were very soon mortified and depress- 
ed to discoverthat their thirty-two pound- 
ers were almost impotent against the 
ships. They fired solid shot, and at the 
distance of nearly two miles, a large pro- 
portion of the balls fell short, and the few 
which reached their object, hardly pene- 
trated the outertimbers. When this dis- 
heartening fact was discovered, the fire 
from the fort became very deliberate and 
was only kept up to continue resistance. 
Meanwhile the ships, secure in their dis- 
tance, and formidable by their long range 
guns, kept up a terrific fire, which rained 
nine and eleven inch shells upon the fort, 
at the rate of seven in a minute, shattering 
to pieces the wooden structures exposed, 
kiting and wounding a few of the mer, 
end cotting down the flag staff from which: 
floated the Confederate ensign. Sti!l the 
fort slowly returned the fire, until hali 
past one o'clock, when the officers, upon 
consultation, determined to abandon it, 
with their men,and retire to Fort Hatteras. 
The move was effected so quietly, that for 
some time it was not perceived by the ene- 
my, but the firing from the fort having ceas- 
ed, Commodore Stringham signalted to his 
fleet to suspend the bombardment. ° Before 
his ‘order was oBeyed, a body of seamen 
and a few of the land forces, discovering 
that the fort was abandoned, entered it in 
high triumph, led by Coxswain Swearer of 
the Pawnee, who hoisted the Federal flag. 
The fire of the ships was still so hot, that 
the Northerners dared not stay. They 
retreated precipitately, leaving the flag 
flying, which received a heavy discharge 
of shells from the bombarders. a 

Elated by their success, and not fully in- 
formed of the position of Fort Hatteras, 
the ships now steamed nearer in, entering 
the broad channel from the ocean. The 
steamer Monticello had drawn close in 





a Correspondence of N. Y. Herald. Dis- 
patch, September 6th. Official Report. 


| Examiner, September 27th. 
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with the land to cover the debarkation of] 
the land troops, and came within point 
blank range of the guns of the Fort, which 
opened a vigorous fire upen her. In en- 

deavoring to haul off, she ran on a sand 
shoal and stuck fast. Thirty-two pound 
solid shot were poured upon her inces- 

santly for fifty miuutes. She answered | 
with shells, and the combat was furious. 
She floated off at last, pierced through and 


passed out below her water line. Some o 
her mer were wouuded, but none were 
killed. She was so disabled that it was 
found necessary to withdraw her from the 
squadron for repairs. That she should 
have escaped destruction, was a marvel, 
and proves either that the marksmanship 
of the artillerists in the Fort was bad, or 
that thirty-two pound solid shot are not 
formidable even at favorable range, against 
modern ships. 

The severe fire she received did, Kew: 
ever, considerably discourage the assail- 
ants, and no farther attack was made that 
day. In the words of a Northerner pres- 
ent: “Things did not look cheerful at 
dark.. We had men ashore who were prob- 
ably in need of provisions, and in case of 
a night attack, no assistance could be sent 
them from the Harriet Lane.” a 

As the twilight deepened into darkness, 
the elements had a troubled aspect, which 
alarmed the Naval commanders, with the 
tear that a heavy blow might entrap them 
on this dangerous eoast. They deemed it 
prudent therefore to make an offing, and 
ran well out to. sea, leaving the troops 
ashore to take care of themselves as best 
they might. Butler went with the fleet, 
doubtless with the patriotic conviction 
that kis personal presence could nct add 
to the efficiency of his army. Had the 
Confederates attacked the small Northern 
force then on land, they wonld probably 
have overwhelmed them. But the South- 
ern officers did not know the force of the 
enemy ; they only knew that the fleet had 
brought several thousand men, and that 
they had succeeded in landing several 
pieces of artillery. To hazard a night at- 





tack under such circumstances was deem 

ed improper. a 

The morning of Thursday, the 29th of 

August, was again clear and favorable to 

the Northern fleet They steamed in from 

the ocean, and at half past 8 o’clock, ap- 

proached within a mile and a quarter of 
Fort Hatteras and commenced a terrific 

bombardment. The Susquehanna, on the 

extreme left of the line, opened first, fol- 

lowed quickly by the Wabash, Minnesota 

and Cumberland. More than eighty heavy 

guns were brought to bear. The roar of 
this mighty armament was likes ceaseless 

thunder; the atmosphere was burthened 

with dense columns of smoke ; the shells 

passed in elliptic orbits from the guns and 
fell in and around. the Fort, bursting with 
frightful violence, and rending everything 
asunder within their reach., The Pawnee 

and Harriet Lane, under orders from String- 
ham, took their positions laterally from the 
Fort, nearer than the heavy slips, but not 
so much exposed to direct fire, ard from 
their ten inch rifle pivot guns, poured a- 
storm of shells upon the bomb-proofs and 
batteries. In the midst of this tempest of 
fire, the garrison of Hatteras preserve! 
their courage and returned the discharges 
from their mounted guns, but with little 
effect. Nothing could be more dishearten- 
ing to brave men than their position. <As- 
saulted by nearly a hundred heavy cannon, 

sending a hurricane of destructive missiles 
which were gradually but certainly dashi- 
ing their defences to atoms, they were yet 
unable to return blow for blow, and to 
reach effectively the ships which lay ata 
safe distance and laughed the feeble thir- 
ty-two pounders te seorn. Finding that 
their fire was almost useless, and having 
lost several men killed and wounded, the 
Southern officers ordered their garrison to 
the shelter of the bomb-proofs. At about 
ten o'clock Lieut. Murdaugh, of the Con- 
federate Navy, who had received a severe 
wound in the arm, with other wounded 
men, and a part of the garrison, were sent 
aboard the steamer Winslow in the Sound, 








a Compare Butler’s Official Report, Dis- 
patch, Sept. 4, with “Winslow’s, and with 
accounts in Examiner Sept. 10,. Dispatch 





a Correspondence of N. Y. Herald, Ibid. 
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and were carried safely to Newbern. Oth- 
ers escaped on the small steamers Ellis 
and Hill, but the larger part of the garrisén- 
remained in the Fort. 

At half past ten o’clock am eight inch 
shell from the Harridt Lane passed inte 
the Fort, directly through the ramparts, 
traversed the curtain under which some of 
the men were sheltered, and exploded 
with fatal effect. About twenty minutes 
afterwards, an eleven inch shell descended 
directly on the ventilator of the bomb- 
proof, pierced through it. and exploded 
within, kifling and wounding several men. 
The Southern officers1iow held a consulta- 
tion and concluded that to hold out longer 
would only expose the garrison to destruc- 
tion, without any advantage to compensate 
for such loss of life. They then ordered a 
white flag to be hoisted, and at half past 
eleven o’clock the ships ceased. their fire. 
By regular terms of capitulation, signed on 
the one side by Commodore Stringham 
and Gen. Butler, and on the other by Capt. 
Barron, Col. Martin and Major Andrews, 
the Confederate forces, and the Forts and 
munitions of war, were surrendered un- 
conditionally to the Government of the 
United States, but with the express agree- 
ment on the part of the United States that 
the officers and men should receive the 
treatment due to prisonersof war.a The 
loss of the Confederates was ten killed, 


‘thirteen wounded, and six hundred and 


sixty-five prisoners. The Federals had 
five men wounded. The prisoners wete 
carried to New York, and after some time, 
were regularly exchanged. 

~ The capture of these Forts was wholly 
a Naval triumph, and was accomplished 
by the long range guns of the ships and 
their superior projectiles, which enabled 
them to sneceed as easily as four men 
armed .with Sharpe's rifles would over- 
come one man three hundred yards distant 
armed with a pocket pistol. One of the 
Northern participators in the attack wrote 
as follows: “ Well! we have taken Hatte. 
ras Inlet—two batteries, some fifteen guns. 
lt was done by the ten-inch guns of the 
Squadron which made the place too warm 
for them. Their guns were well served, 





a Terms of capit. Dispatch, Sept. 4. 





and thef, it appears, behaved well. A few 
shot struck us, but did no harm. The ad- 
mirable gunnery of the young officers who 
commanded the ten-inch pivot guns, soon: 
finished the work. Thatand nothing else 
saved the Squadron and the soldiers from 
a disgraceful repulse. Butler did not land 
until after the enemy showed a white flag upon. 
their battery.” a 

Though a victory thus achieved would 
not have elated a generous and brave na- 
thon, it excited triumphant joy at the North. 
Their Navy forthwith became their favo- 
tite arm, .Th®y predicted for it, uninter- 
rupted success,and Lincoln and his Cabi- 
net pushed actively forward preparations 
for farther descents upon the, Southern 
coast. 

Upon the Southerners, the capture of 
Fort Hatterrs produced a considerable ef- 
feet. It proved te them that ordinary. bat- 
teries, mounted with thirty-two. pounders, 
would be no protection against ‘the power- 
ful armaments of the Federal Squadrons. 
This lesson was yet to be repeated: The 
Southern war authorities labored under 
great disadvantages in obtaining suitable 
cannon and projectiles, but by persever- 
ance, enterprize and eourage, they were 
finally enabl@d to. oppose to the enemy’s 
ships, Forts and guns competent to their 
repulse. 

The only material advantage, beyond 
the captured men and property, gained by 
the Federals at Hatteras, was the command 
of the Inlet and neighboring channels, 
Fhe Confedérate Forts, Oregon and Ocra- 
coke, South of Hatteras, were abandoned. 
being considered untenable by the Naval 
Officers in command, although the State 
authorities would willingly have ventured 
a struggle to retain them.’ The North- 
erners established a post at Hatteras, but 
soon found jts occupation attended by dis. 
tresses and disasters. Musquitoes so 
abounded that the men’s faces generally 
bore the appearance of persons suffering 
from measles ; water was scarce, and food 
was brought with much trouble from Old 





a Letter in Boston Courier from U. S. 
Naval Officer. .Examiner, Sept. 10. 

b Report of Engineer E. Moriis to War- 
ren Winslow, Mil. Sec’y, Sept. 5. . Ex- 


aminer 27th. 
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Point. In addition to these discomforts, 
the prevalence of Westerly winds drove the. 
waters of the ocean high upon the sands, 
and within a few weeks after their arrival 
the Northern soldiers found themselves up 
to their waists in water in the Fort. Four 
of their sentries were drowned, and the 
troops were driven out to seela a safe spot 
on the more elevated parts of the bank. a 

To obtain more tenable quarters, and 
also to en¢roach gradually on the interior 
waters of the State, the Federals attempted 
to establish a military post on the Chicka- 
maccmaque Bank, twenty-five miles above 
Hatteras light-house, and not far below 
Roanoke Island. The twentieth Indiana 
regiment. was landed at the spot and en- 
camped, and on the 2d of October the 
Federal steamer Fanny, with munitions 
and supplies, approached the shore. She 
grounded two miles off. Some of the pro- 
visions were landed in barges, but before 
‘she could be got afloat, two Confederate 
gunboats, the Curlew, Capt. Lynch, and the 
Raleigh, Lieut. Alexander, hove in sight, 
bearing down upon her. When they were 
seven. miles off, the Fanny opéned her fire, 
but did not alarm them; they drew stea- 
dily near, firing from their four pivet guns 
as they advanced. Their shells passed 
close to her decks, and the Fanny hoisted 
a white flag. She was soon got afloat and 
carried off in triumph, the captured stores 
amounting in value to seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 6 

The Confederates at that time held Roan- 
oke Island, an. cruised with their little 
fleet in Pamlico Sound. They resolved to 
attack the enemy at Chickamacomaque. 
On Friday, the 4th of October, the Curlew, 
Raleigh, Fanny and Junaluska, with two 
transports, the Empire and Cotton Plant, 
left Roanoke Island with the 3d Georgia 
regiment, about 700 strong, and about the 
same number from the 8th and 7th North 
Carolina volunteers, for the point of as- 
sault. The land forees were commanded 
by Col. Wright, of Georgia. Col. Shaw 
jed the North Carolinians; Capt. Lynch 


commManded the gunboats. The plan was 





a Col. Hawkins’ Statement in N. Y. Her-}. 


ald. Dispatch, Nov. 15. 
b Norfolk Day Book, Examiner, Oet. 5 
Letter in Indianopolis Journal, Dispatch. 


to‘Send part of the force to intercept. the 

retreat of the enemy across the narrow 

neck of land at Hatteras light-house, and 

thus entrap them between two _ fires: 

When the vessels hove in sight, the North-’ 

em camp was greatly perturbed. The 

Cotton Plant, with the Georgia regiment, 

headed directly for them, and opened fire 

from a boat howitzer when a mile off. 

The Indiana men immediately took +o 

flight, leaving tents, baggage, overcoats, 

blankets, knapsacks, and a quantity of am- 
munition, besides about two hundred packs 
of playing cards, one hundred packs where- 
of were in use, and had been dealt out in 
hands when the stampede commenced. a 
Col. Wright, with, his Georgians, and one 
company of North Carolinians, landed and 
pursued them vigorously down the bank. 

A more severe and rapid march seldom 
took place ; the sun was burning hot; the 
sands were scorching; water could not be 
obtained except from the supply in the 
canteens. One Georgian fell and died 
from fatigue. Many of the enemy fell ex- 
hausted and were captured, Coming up 
with a small number, Col. Wright pressed 
on them; a Sergeant-Major fired at him 
and killed his horse. The brave Colonel 
dismounted and captured his assailant. 
Seven of the enemy were killed and forty 
taken prisoners. Their Jarger number con- 
tinued a disordered flight, eager to pass the 
neck of Hatteras light-house before the tide 
was high. Meanwhile, the Ncrth Carolina 
troops had been carried by the. vessels 
within twovmiles of this point and attempt- 
ed to land. Two flat boats were all that 
Gould be obtained, which gould transport 
only a small number. The rest waded 
until stopped by deep’ water, when ‘all 
were compelled to. return. Thus they 
were unable to intercept the flying enemy. 
The larger part of the Indiana regiment 


almost without arms, at Fort Hatteras. 

The next morning the Federal steamer 
Monticello appeared off the Bank and 
shelled the Georgia troops and the boats of 
the Confederate expedition, but did no 





a Letter in Norfolk Day Book. Exami- 
ner, Oct. 10. : 
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arrived, nearly dead from exhaustion, and 


harm save inflicting a slight bruise on the, 
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leg of one man.a The vessels received 
the troops ou board and returned in safety, 
bringing back their prisoners, with a num 
ber of muskets and other spoils of victory. 
The Northern aceounts of this affair fur- 
nished a ridiculous exampte of their habit- 
ual falsehood and boasting, runtiing thus: 
‘** More Brilliant Victories on the North Caro- 


lina Coast—Attack by Six Rebel Steamers 
and Three Thousand Men—Two of the Steam- 
ers Sunk—Seven Hundred Rebels Supposed to 
be Drowned—A Large Number Killed and 
Wounded.” b But the truth was sufficiently 
nianifest to the Northerners on the coast to 
discourage further attempts, and many 
months passed before they renewed their 
efforts to obtain a foothold in North Caro- 


lina. 


In one week after the rout cf the enemy 
at Chickamacomaque, the Confederates es- 
sayed a deed of singular daring at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, which was at- 
tended with so much success as to dimin- 
ish the fear of the Naval power against 
them, and to pioneer a.revolution in sea 
A vessel had been prepared at 
New Orleans from the frame of a steam- 
boat, greatly Strengthened with heavy 


warfare. 


beams and sheathed entirely over with 
strong planking, and a casing of iron plates 
an inch thick. 


bottom upwards. F:om this curved deck 
protruded hertwo smoke stacks. A single 


port in the bow admitted the muzzle of a 
seven-inch rifle, and was so arranged that 
after the gin was fired amd recoiled, a 
heavy iron shutter fell and closed the port 


until the piece was again ready. Pro- 
jecting from her bow, several feet under 


water, was a powerful pike or scythe of! 


wrought iron, bolted to a wooden frame. 
From her shape, she was familiarly called 
the “ Turtle,” but her true name was “The 
Manassas,” after the great battle field.c 
To command the Confederate Naval 
force at New Orleans, Capt. George N- 
Hollins, already successful in the St. Nich 
olas captures, had been sent from Rich- 


mond. He exerted all energy to raise a 
of , 





a Capt Carrsvill’s Statement. 
Oct. 9. 

b N. Y. Times, Oct. 10, 
eMemphis Avalanche. 
24: 


Dispatch’ 


Herappearance above wa” 
ter was oval—something like a steamer 


Dispatch, Oct.) 


t 
smal! fleet out of the ‘scaaty materials a 
his command. A few of the strongest 
steani tow-boats used on the lower Missis- 
sippi were razeed and hastily converted 
into gunboats. By the 10th of October 
the Squadron was ready for action, con- 
sisting of the Manassas, under Lieut. War- 
ley, of South’ Carolina, the -Calhoun, flag- 
ship of Commodore Hollins, commanded 
by Lieut. J. H. Carter, and carrying two 
guns, the McRae, (formerly the Marquis de 
la Habana,) Capt. Huger, carrying one 69 
pound rifle and two howitzers, the Joy, 
Lieut. Fry, armed with a Columbiad for- 
ward and a rifle aft, the Tuscarora, Lieut. 
Beverly Kennon, with a ten-ineh gun for- 
ward and a 32 pound rifle aft, the Jackson, 
(formerly the tow-boat Yankee,) Capt. Ste- 
venson, with two long range guns, and the 
eutter Pickens, Capt. Breshwood, with one 
eight-inch Columbiad and four 24 pound 
earronades, the whole flotilla carrying 
eighteen guns. In addition to the armed 
ships, five barges were prepared and filled 
with tar, rosin, turpentine and pine wood, 
to be used as fire-ships, under the manage- 
ment of Lieut. Averett, with his steam-tug 
Watson. a "i. 

The Federal fleet, at the Head of the 
Passes in the Mississippi, seventy-eight 
miles below New Orleans, consisted of 
the steam-sloop Richmond, of twenty guns, 
the sailing-sloop Vincennes, of twenty-two 
guns, the Preble, of eighteen guns, and the 
Water Witch, carrying three ten-inch guns, 
sixty-three guns in all. Commodore Hol- 
lins determined to attack them. 

Or Wednesday, the 9th of October, the 
Confederate flotilla dropped down from 
New Orleans and Algiers to Forts Jack- 
son and St. Philip, and made silent prepa- 
rations for the assault. Friday night, the 
11th, set in with a darkness thick and im- 
penetrable, favoring their daring enter- 
prize. At midnight the ffotilla started ; 
the Manassas led the way; her brave 
commander was aided by an equally brave 
officer, Mr. Austin, who was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the river, and took the place 
of the regular pilot, who had left her at. 
the Fort. The other vessels followed, feel- 
ing their way through the gloom. The 
Manassas was to open the attack by run- 








aN. O. Delta. Examiner 
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ning with her formidable pike into one of 
the advance ships. The duty was novel 
and perilous, but her officers and men were 
full of courage and enthusiasm. 

The darkness was intense. Down the 
current the iron-clad steamer glided at a 
rate little less than thirteen miles an hour. 
It was arranged that when she discovered 
the enemy she was to throw up a rocket as 
a signal to her associates. Suddenly Mr 
Austin saw dimly before her bow the out- 
lines of one of the Federal war-sloops ; he 
instantly sang out to the engineer, “let her 
out, Hardy, let her out, now,’’ and at the 
word a large quantity of tar, tallow and 
sulphur, prepared for the purpose, was 
threwn into her furnaces, and her steam 
gauge was run up to the highest point. 
She sprang forward with increased impe- 
tus, and ran with terrific violence into the 
sloop Richmond, plunging her pike fifteen 
feet through: the thick copper and planking 
below the water line ‘between the hog and 
main chains. The crash of the collisiort 
was fearful; shrieks and cries of pain and 
terror arose from the stricken ship; the 
assault was wholly unexpected ; her crew 
rushed wildly upon deck; some leaped 
overboard, Amid the frenzy of excitement 
and alarm roused by her blow, the Manas- 
sas backed her engines and hauled off 
tearing away sheets of metal and planking 
from the lacerated side of her enemy. a 

The tremendous shock had thrown offi- 
cers and men of the Manassas from their 
feet. Recovering’ themselves as rapidly as 
possible, they prepared to renew the at- 


from the Water Witch, poured upon the 
iron-clad. Her flag-staff and smoke-stacks 
were cut away, and falling down in broken 
fragments, choked the exit for the smoke 


and threatened to suffocate: the crew with 


the gases of sulphur ahd tallow, With 
heroic courage Hardy and Austin sprang 
upon the curved iron roof, and with rapid 
strokes ef axes, cut away the guys of the 


._}smoke-stacks and cleared the wreck from 


the ship, opening the vent completely and 
returning in safety below. a Happily, the 
haste and excitement of the Federal gun- 
ners caused them to aim high and wildly, 
and though their shot rattled like a hail 
storm upon the roof, not one pierced to the 
interior. 
Yet the condition of the Manassas was 
highly critical. Though severely. injured, 
the Richmond was able to take the Vin- 
cennes in tow, and the Water Witch grap- 
pled the Preble, and together they steamed 
up the current in pursuit, firing with every 
gun they could bring to bear. They were 
closing around their prey when her asso- 
ciates drew near. The combustible ma- 
terial aboard the barges was fired, and 
with great gallantry and skill; Lieuts. Ave- 
rett and Kennon towed them to the proper 
positions and sent them down upon the 
enemy. At the sight of these blazing piles 
floating down the rapid stream, and bring- 
ing conflagration upon them, the Federal 
ships turned their bows and fled down the 
river with all the speed they could com- 
mand. 6 

At daylight the next morning the Fede- 


tack. But now it was found that one of| ral vessels were discovered in the South- 


her condensers had been broken by the 
coneussion, and the machinery was so 
much dislocated that Mr. Hardy, the engi- 
neer, sent up word that she had not power 
for offensive work, and could with difficul- 
ty escape. Warley’s disappointment was 
great, but there was no remedy. She 
threw up the rocket signal, and then, with 
one engine, worked her way slowly round 
to head up the stream. The Federal ships 
having somewhat recovered from their sur- 
prise, brought their broadsides to bear on 
her, and a hurricane of round shot from 
the Richmond: and Preble, aud of shells 





a New Orleans True Delta. | Examiner, 
Oct. 19, 1861. 


West Pass. The Richmond was aground, 
and almost on her beam ends. The Vin, 
cennes had also struck hard on the sand 
and was immovable. The Southern ftotilla 
japproached and opened fire; the Joy: 
McRae and Tuscarora being chiefly en- 
gaged. So severe and well directed was 
their fire that Commander Handy of the 
Vincennes at one time despaired of saving 
her; threw her guns overboard and made 
preparations to blow her up. He aban- 
doned her, and his crew, leaving a lighted 
match to communicate with the magazine, 


_ =. 





albid. 


bN. O. Commercial Bulletin. Examiner, 
Oct. 18. 
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but’ by-accident’ it was extinguished, and 
the catastrophe was averted. a 

The heavy firing drew other blockading 
ships in from: the Gulf to the river, and 
finding that his flotilla might be overpow- 
ered, Commander Hollins gave tke signal 
to draw them off. On his» way up the 
river he captured the schooner Joseph H. 
Tooke loaded with coal, intended for the 
Federal steamers. She was near the Rich- 
mond when the attack was made, and in 
the tumult of the fight, she was left: be- 
hind. A twelve-oared barge, belonging to 
the Richmond, was also captured, having 
a number of cutlasses aboard. A great 
quantity of lumber had been brought by 
the enemy, with much trouble and expense, 
to the Head of the Passes, to erect build- 
ings. Capt. Hollins burned it all, and ar- 
rived with his whole fleet safely at New 
Orleans, where he and his breve officers 
and men were received with high enthu- 
siasm. He had not a man killed or se- 
verely hurt. The loss of the enemy in 
property was considerabie, but their chief 
chagrin was caused by their mortifying re- 
pulse and flight from an extemporized Na- 
val force which they had theretofore held 
in contempt. By expert exertions they 
succeeded in rescuing their ships, but the 
Richmond needed docking and careful re- 
pairs before she was again sea-worthy. 

The Ljncoln Government had for months 
been preparing fer a descent with naval 
and. land forces, on a large scale, upon 
some point of the Southern coast. It is 
probable that their exertions were stung 
into renewed energy by the repulse they 
met in the Mississippi, and their desire to 
wipe out its disgrace by some decisive:suc- 
cess. On Thursday, the 24th of October, 
the great fleet of war ships and transports 
began to arrive at Old Point,.and in a few 
days they were ready for their departure. 
So formidable an armament had never be. 
fore assembled in the waters of America. 
The naval force was under the command 
of Commodore 8. F. Dupont,-and con- 
sisted of the flag steamship Wabash, of 
58 guns; the Minnesota, of 57, and the 
Roanoke, of 54; the frigate St/Lawrence, 





aGen. Duncan’s Letter to Gen. Twiggs, 
Oct. 14. Dispatch; Oct. 21. Capt. Pepe’s 
Official Report, Nov. 5. : 





of 50 guns; the sloops Vandalia, James- 
town, Cumberland, Savannah and Dale, 
together carrying 106 guns; twenty-six 
gun-boats, embracing the Pawnee, Harriet 
Lane, Iroquois and Monticello, and mount- 
ing at least a hundred guns. The land 
force ‘were embarked in thirty steam v2s- 
sels and six sniling ships, and were under 
the command of General Thomas W. 
Sherman. The whole number of officers 
and men fell very little below twenty-five 
thonsand. Besides the war ships with 
their complete armaments, and the military 
force with their muskets and accoutre- 
ments, the expedition was furnished with 
five’ hundred surf boa.s, provisions and 
supplies for three months, live. stock, 
horses, wagons, gun-carriages, hoes, picks, 
shovels, carts, brick, cement, grindstones, 
lumber, caissons, forges, grape, cannister, 
shot, shells; in short, every article that 
invention could conceive as desirable for 
such an enterprize, and that Northern con- 
tractors, under the stimulus of heavy 
profits, could furnish.a On Monday, the 
28th, the van of the fleet, consisting of 
twenty-five coal vessels, left Hampton 
Roads, and che next day, the remaining 
ships and transports put to sea, and after 
gaining offing, ran down the coast. 
Profound secresy had. been preserved as 
to its destination. It was only known to 
the two commanders of the expedition, 
and the heads of the Washington Depart- 
ments. In fact, a broad discretion had 
been entrusted to Commodore Dupont to 
make his descent upon such, point as he 
might deem most advantageous to attack. 
The South had notice of the assembling 
and. departure of the fleet, but was. igno- 
rant of its destination. Her people were 
kept for days ina state of suspense. Noth- 
ing can more vividly exhibit the advant- 
age held by the enemy than this iNustra- 
tion. of the fact, that they were able to 
threaten, with an enormous force, many 
different points, all of which could not, in 
the very nature of things, be prepared to 
repel them. Charleston, Mobile, New Or- 





a Intelligencer, Washington. Examiner, 
Nov. 4. 


b Dupont’s Official Report to U. S$. Navy 
Department, Nov. 6th, 1861. 
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leans, all looked for the stroke, but it fell 
not on them. 

Under orders issued by the commanders, 
the great armada, after getting wel! out 
to sea, kept together in three lines; the 
ships following as closely as possible in 
the wake of each other. By the morning 
of Thursday, the 31st of October, they had 
reached the latitude of Hatteras. But now: 
came the war of the elements against 
them. The wind tose; the sea began to 
roughen ; the waves broke in snow-white 
foam around the vessels; it was impossi- 
Lie for them to preserve their distances or 
order. From noon of Thursday the gale 
constantly increased. Friday brought no 
relief. The wind, which was at first from 


‘were kindly treated.a Some of the Quar 
termaster’s and Commissary stores, with 
which the Union was laden, were saved, 
but most of them were lost, when she 
went to pieces. The Oceola, carrying 
similar stores, the Belvidere, loaded with 
horses, and two ferry boats, all disap- 
peared, and were heard-of no more. The 


waves, were seen by the shipwrecked 
crew of the Union. How many vessels 
perished in the storm, no authentic report 
has stated. Certainly enough were lost 
to have seriously disabled the armada 
had it not been so large as to remain 
efficient after the tempest bad done its 


worst. 
the South-West, shifted to the South, ang By Saturday evening, the 2nd of No- 


then to the South-East, driving the scat- 
tered ships far apart and out of sight or 
sound of each other. By night the blow 
had become a hurricane, lashing the ocean 
into fury; the overburdened transports 
labored with fearful peril amid the mon- 
strous waves. The soldiers suffered severe- 
ly, pent up between the crowded decks, 
stifled with impure air, and tossed upon 
the billows which threatened hourly to 
engulf them.a In this heavy storm the 
armed ship, Isaac Smith, was compelled 
to throw all her guns overboard to keep 
“her afloat. She then went to the relief of 
the large transport, Governor, which hal 
aboard a battalion of marines, under Major 
Reynolds, and was leaking from gaping 
seams in her bottom. By great exertions 
of the Isaae Smith and the frigate Sabine, 
most of the solders and crew were rescued, 
but at last the Governor went down ‘in 
deep water, carrying seven of-the marines 
with her, and the greater part of the Bat- 
talion’s outfit. The transport Peerless, 
was lost in like maaner, after her crew 
had been taken off. The new ship 


vember, the storm had spent its force, and 
the scattered ships .began slowly to re- 
appear. Sunday morning the fleet was 
approaching the Southern ceast of South 
Carolina, and then, for the first tine, it be- 
came apparent that the point they sought 
was Port Royal harbor. 

“The region of country they threatened 
by this descent, was generally known as 
Port Royal Island, and St. Helena, in the 
Beaufort District, in. South Carolina. It 
was in the shape of an irregular triangle, 
a proaching an equilateral with a base on 
the Atlantic, running from the entrance of 
the harbor about twenty miles North- 
eastward, and contained about two hun- 
dred square mile’ of area. ‘Rivers and 
swamps intersected this triangle in many 
parts, forming islands, generally in a high 
state of culture for cotton and rice. The 
cotton staple here produced, was remark- 
able for its fine, soft texture, and itstensile 
power, and under the name of Sea Island 
cétton, was éagerly sought in every manu- 
facturing district of the world, where 
the most costly and delicate cotton fabrics 


Union went ashore twelve miles from Fort; were made, Hence, the earnest desire of 
Mazen and bilged; with great difficulty |the North to possess this region, was stimu- 
her officers and crew were brought ashore| lated not only by the importance of Port 
in boats. They were all taken prisoners|Royal harbor as a deep and safe anchor- 
by the Confederates, and carried to Raleigh. | age for its navies, but by the hope of seiz- 
They were seventy-one in number, and ing great quantities of cotton for the looms 





of New England. Eighteen miles from 


aNorthern accounts in the Examiner, the mouth of the harbor was the smal! 


Nov. 23rd. 
b Commodore Dupont’s Official Report. 











a Raleigh Register, Nov. 6. 
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town of Beaufort, on Port Royal river and 
the island of the same name, and having 
a good harbor, but with a bar below it, im- 
passable for ships drawing over eleven 
feet of watef. Its white inhabitants num- 
bered about nine hundred previous tothe 
war. The Beaufort District was one of 
the richest amd most thickly settled of the 
tate. It contained about fifteen hundred 
square miles, and produced, annually, 
fifty millions: of pounds of rice, fourteen 
thousand bales of cotton, five hundred 
thousand bushels of Indian corn, the same 
quantity of sweet potatoes, and held a 
population of nearly forty thousand, of 
whom more than thirty thousand were 
slaves.a@ Here was an inviting field for 
Northern cupidity. 

The delta at the mouth of the harbor 
formed a long bar, more than two milesin 
width, having water enough, however, at 
high tide, to float the heaviest of the Fede- 
ral ships, and leave about two feet between 
their keels and the bottom. To defend 
the harbor atid the approaches to Beaufort, 
the Confederates had erected two’sand 
forts—one at Hilton Head, on the South, 
called Fort Walker, and the other at Bay 
Point, on the North, called Fort Beaure- 
gard. Neither was a work of much size 
or strength. Fort Walker was the strongest, 
having sixteen guns mounted, nine of 
which bore on the harbor. Most of them 
were thirty-two pounders, one was a rifled 
twenty-four pounder, and one a ten inch 
columbiad. Fort Beauregard mounted 
eight. guns, none of the heaviest calibre. 

Commodore Tatnall, of the Confederate 
Nevy, had made earnest efforts to prepare 
a small squadron to aid in, the defence. 
His flotilla consisted of four river steamers, 
strengthened and converted into gunboats, 
each carrying two thirty-two pounders. 
They were the flag ship Savannah, the 
Resolute, Huntress, and Lady Davis. Mon- 
day, the 4th of November, he steamed 
out gallantly with his frail fleet, and en- 
gaged the Federal ships at long range, re- 
tiring, slowly. as they advanced, All the 
bouys had been removed, and the enemy 
were compelled to feel their way cau- 





a New Am. Cyclop., IIL, 16. 
maps. 


Mitchell’s 





tiously, sounding as they moved, and mark- 
ing the line of the channel. The Federal 
gunboats Ottawa, Seneca and Vixen led the 
van, followed by others of the slighter 
armed ships. On Tuesday morning, the 
Sth, a sharp naval battle took place be- 
tween Commodore Tatnall’s steamboats 
and the forward ships of the enemy. The 
firing, for forty minutes, was incessant 
and severe; the Federal vessels were re- 
peatedly hulled, and lost several men; the 
Savannah received three shots, which 
injured her so much that she was compel- 
led to withdraw to Savannah for repairs, 
after landing her ammunition and crew to 
aid the forts. The Resolute followed her 
safely ; the Huntress and Lady Davis were 

t off from the channel to Savannah, and - 
made their way to Charleston. a 

By Tuesday evening the whole Northern 
fleet had safely passed the bar and anchored 
at the mouth of the harbor. Having re- 
connoitered the position and relative 
strength of the forts, they prepared for the 
attack. Thursday, the 7th, was a clear 
and beautiful day. The Wabash led the 
van, followed by a powerful squadron, car- 
rying, in all, more than four hundred guns. 
The garrison oftFort Walker consisted of 
about two hundred and twenty men, 
chiefly of the German Artillery of Charles- 
ton, under Colonel Werner, but additionalé 
troops of Georgia and South Carolina were 
around the fort and near the beach, to re- 
sista land attack; Fort Beauregard was 
commanded by Captain Stephen Elliott, 
with a garrison of about a hundred men. 
The whole number of troops did. not ex- 
ceed three thousand, and were commanded 
by General Drayton. 

The Federal fleet approached majesti- 
cally, and were maneuvered with admi- 
rable skill. The Confederates stood reso- 
lutely to their guns, and prepared to give 
the foe a warm reception. At twenty-six 
minutes after nine the Wabash was nearly 
abreast of Fort Walker, in full range; the 
thirty-two pounder rifle was trained upon 
her.and fired, the shell exploded Iung be- 
fore it reached her; the other guns of the 
fort were aimed and opened their fire. 
The huge ship replied, and instantly was 





a Charleston Courier. Dispatch, Nov. 11. 
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enveloped in clouds of smoke, from waren 
her guns thundered a broadside. Soon 
the other ships reached a practicable dis- 
tance, and the air was filled with a pro- 
longed and deafening roar of heavy can- 
hon, pouring a storm of shot’ and shells 
upon the fort. The garrison acted cour- 
ageously, but fired without any skill or 
effect. Early in the action, their best gun, 
the ten inch columbiad, was disabled by 
some derangement of the eccentrics on 
whith it turned, and became unmanage- 
able. The Federal fleet steamed forward, 
delivering its broadsides with ceaseless 
violence, then turning in a sharp elliptic, 
it steamed back in the same order, so as to 
fire the other broadside at Fort Walker, 
and load in time to open on Fort Beaure- 
gard on getting within range. The effect 
of these manceuvers was greatly to disturb 
the aim of the artillerists in the forts, who 
could get no accurate range of a moving 
object. The wind also helped the Federals, 
driving the smoke clear of their ships and 
packing it im dense masses upon the land 
battery, so that the men could with diffi- 
culty get occasional views of the ene- 


my through the lifting cloud. Still the]. 


Southerners continued the conflict bravely 
for more than four hours. Thé Federal 
fire never ceased; the whirring sound of 
their shot and shells was like a storm in 
the rigging of a ship. At twelve o’clock 
several of their vessels had gained a 
position on the upper side of the fort, 
while others were ‘bélow. and many im- 
mediately in front. An enfilading fire of 
.terrible power was thus kept up. Fifty 
shells and solid shot, every minute, fell 
within the fort; the havoc and ruin wrought 
were seen on every side. Every gun that 
would bear was dismounted except two; 
gun carriages were dashed to pieces ; men 
were falling, burnt and wounded, each 
moment. ht-became plain to the officers 
* that nothing buat retreat would save their 
command from destruction. 
outside suffered more than those in the 
fort. The order was given and the men 
retreated with all possible rapidity across 
the broad, open plain, separating the fort 
from the woods, followed by furious broad- 
sides from the ships. At nearly the same 


The troops} 


evacuated. At half-past two o'clock the 
Federal flag was flying over Fort Walker, 
and a few hours afterwards it was hoisted 
on the opposite shore. The Federals lost, 
according to their report, eight killed and 
twenty-three wounded. a Several of their 
ships received considerable damage. The 
Confederates lost about one hundred in 
killed and wounded ; among the latter was 
General Drayton. 6’ They lost, also, forty- 
three pieces of cannon, and a considerable 
number of small arms, with all the stores 
collected in’and around the forts. . 


[TO BB CONTINUED.] 
REMEMBRANCE. 


Respectfully inscribed to Miss L. M. G., of 
Montgomery County, Virginia. 


Always I think of thee, 
When warbling nightingales, ‘ 
Far through the forest trees, 
In dulcet symponies, ' 
Declare how love prevails. 
When do you think of me? 


Always. ] think of thee, 
When evening’s curtain clings 
Around the pearling streams, 
Where play the pale moonbeams, 
In grotesque glimmerings. 
Where do you think of me? 


Always I think of thee, 
With pain so strangely sweet, 

That Paradise imparts, 

‘To longing mortals’ hearts, 
No bliss that’s so complete, 

How do yor think of me? 


Oh! ever think of me, eo, 
Till we, united find, . 

Beneath a better star— 

Which brightly beams afar— 
Our lives in love combined. 

Tl always think of thee! 


Daxvintp, Sept. 14th, 1863. 





aCommodcre Dupont’s Ofieial Report. 
b Despatch to Charleston ee No- 
vember 9. 





time Fort Beauregard and Bay Point were 
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MY UNCLE FLATBACK’S PLANTA- | 


TION. ‘ 


A RAMBLING SUMMER PIECE. 


When you get to the little town of F—-, 
look out of the car window, 0! passenger 
on the S—— side railroad, and you will see 
an old gentleman, with a long knotty staff 
in bis hand, a broad brimmed white wool 
haton his head, a heavy iron-grey beard 
on his chin, a small. Jong-tail black coat, 
out at elbows, on his. back,.and tow-linen 
pantaloons on his nether extremities,—a 
striking object in the large motley crowd 
that swarms around the Depot every time 
the train comes in. This is my Uncle 
Flatback, come to town to get the mail and 
take notes of every man that enters the 
bar-room, in the basement of that commo- 
dious tavern, you see across the way. A 
remarkable man is old Flatback—* Uncle 
Jeems,” or, in that negro dialect, which 
Virginians so delight in, “ Unc’ Jim”—as 
he is generally called, for short. Do you 
wish to know more of him? you will get 
out of the cars, follow the railroad track 
through the Deep Cut, over the Buffalo 
Bridge and along the great embankment, 
until you come to a. Persimmon tree on the 
right hand side. of the read. Looking to 
the South, you catch a glimpse of a house 
embosomed in trees, with stables and other 
outhouses close by. That is the Flatback 
mansion, dubbed Mountain View, from the 
circumstance that the blue knob of a 
mountain, in an adjacent county, is visible 
from the premises. 

I am sure you will like Uncle Flatback’s 
house and yard,—the former is so cool and 
roomy, the latter so level, green and shady. 

‘Indega, there are two houses, an old and 
a new one, joined. by a covered passage, 
with folding doors, which when thrown 
wide open in the summer time, turn the 
passage into a porch— the most delightful 
part of the house; for the breeze is always 
Llowing there. The old house is charming; 
I think. It is only a storyand a half high, 
and built in that solid, honest way, which 
was the rule every where in Virginia be- 
fore the new-fangled, flimsy, slazy style of 
the Yankees was introduced. The chim- 
neys are in one corner of the rooms, and 





being big, old-fashioned, triangular fellows 
—enough bricks in one of them to make 2 
modern house—one chimney anewers for 
half a’ dozen rooms—-if need be; conse- 
quently the rooms are five-sided instead of 
square,—which pleases me mightily, be- 
cause it is Virginian, and smacks of the 
old days. If ever I bmida house, I shall 
pattern after the old Virginia style. Hang 
your model cottages—your suburban villas 
—your Hudson river contraptions; I'd as 
soon eat cod-fish chowder and cold bread, 
or subscribe to a Yankee newspaper, as 
live in one of them. 

There are four rooms below, including 
the dining room, and two. above. stairs, in 
the old house. Uncle Fiatback inhabits 
the room next to the little back porch, that 
looks towards the kitchen, the negro quar- 
ters, the corn house and the stable. His 
door is never locked from one year’s end 
to another. Itis true there are two double- 
barrel guns and a rifle in the corner by the 
wardrebe, but they are never loaded, ex- 
cept when a crow or a hawk comes near 
the house, and as the old load has always © 
to be drawn—lightning would hardly ex- 
plode it—befgre the new one is putin ; 
you may judge in what danger : thieves, 
feethered or unfeathered, stand at Moun- 
tain View. The back porch, facing East, 
receives the first rays of the morning sun 
and is shady nearly ali day; hence itisa 
favorite resort of mine, though I am gene- 


tally in the way, for there is always some 


household business going on here--some 
slicing of curenmbers (cal! ’em keweum- 
bers? Never!) shelling of peas, washing 
of butter or rinsing (I'd rather say rensing, 
yea even renching, if you will allow-me) 
of things. But I love to see people.slice 
curcumbers and shell peas, don’t you? 
Then itis so pleasant to be where you can 
see dinner, coming in—where the dishes 
are stopped on the way and fixed up— 
more, butter put in the beets, a little more 
pepper.in the stew, and so on. 

‘L have a passion for po:ches. 
porch is 


To me, 2 


A thing of beauty—a joy forever, 


except in very cold weather. IfI had the 
building of a house, [ would» make it 
mostly of porches, upper and lower, with 
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a. room, or so. hung here and there on a nail 
driven in the pillars. Had I been unfor- 


the ancients, I would have kept a eroa 





the old house, are delightful to sleep in 
when the summer rains are drumming 


he mossy shingles; or in winter, when 


tunate enough to have lived in the days “ lullabies with their soft wet knuckles on 


not that I have any mercantile talent— 
and talked philosophy and “High Dic,” 
against the best of them, with my heelson 
the “bannisters” and a pipe in my mouth. 
If Socrates had come fooling after me, 
trying to trap me, [ would have told ‘him 
I was a Wesleyan Methodist, given him a 
chew of tobacco, and requested him to be- 
have himself. But I wouldn’t give a 
white bone ‘button to have lived jn the 
days when the domestic. negro and fried, 
chicken, with plenty of creamy gravy and. 
a few. sprigs of fresh parsley, were un- 
known, The Greek is a fine language, but 
I prefer Virginian. It has no Aorist, no 
Middle?Voice, and other woes.to. the early 
getter-by-heart. A Virgiman can say what 
he has got to say, without regard to Gram- 
mar—that vile. infraction of the Bill of 
Rights and the liberties of the people. I 
contend that freedom of speech is possible 
only in Virginian. - 

Then again, I couldn’t have gone the 
ancient costume. It is picturesque, does 
well for marble, and for historical paint- 
ings in oil, but it is sadly unfit for a citi- 
zen. of Buckingham or Prince Edward. 
Imagine a man walking through a new] 
ground, ora ploughed field, with a. great 
sheet flapping. at-his calves. He would 
feel worse than a woman. Consider him 
in a briar pateh.. How would .a body get 
over a fence, ride a horse, or chase a hare, 

say nothing of climbing for coons ? In 
the saddle, my breeches have a grievous 
tendency upward anyway, as if the wash- 
erwoman had starched them with leaven ; 
what on earth would becomé of me in 4 


toga? I would show ankles higher than a’ 


circus rider or a White Sniphur belle, dan- 
_cing the German: I couldn't bear to go to 
town, unless tle people would do as they 
did when Queen Godiva rode through the 
streets of Coventry. No, you painters keep 
your grand historical wardrobes; give me 
a straw hat, an omnaburg shirt, no waist- 
coat, tow-linen pantaloons, with yarn 
“ gallowses,” home-made cotton, socks and 
a pair of low-quarter. shoes, moderately 
thick-soled, made by Booker J: ackson, 


e icy gusts suck up the flames from the 
deep little fireplace, 1 know. not why it 
is that attics, with their sloping ceilings 
and. little windows on either side of the 
chimney, 


Where the sun comes peeping in at morn, 


have such attraction for me. Don’t let's 
analyze feelings: vivisections are. so hor 
rid, and the weather, to day, is s0 warm. 
Who'can trace the origin of ideas and 
emotions, when the thermometer is 90° in 
the shade? Who.can be a metaphysician 
with a fly in the butr of his ear, and two 
on his forehead? . Locke nmself couldn’t. 
Dear reader, you know what a country— 
net a hotel—attic is. The very name 
brings back the days ‘of childhood, with a 
thousand gentle memories, which we may 
hiht but never tell. And if youhave ever 
been so happy as to lodge in an attic, ten- 
anted by a young lady, who makes way 
for you because the house is small, or. the 
guests are many, then memories brighter 
than any of childhood are yours forever, 
and thenceforth attics are sacred in your 
eyes. My good fortune, not very many 
weeks ago, led me to a little upper cham- 
ber in a house on ground that has since 
been made historical. The dormer win- 
dows of that little chamber looked out 
upon the Chickahominy ! ‘ 

A feeling of awe comes over the sinner 
as he ventures tremblingly into the sanc- 
tuary, where Sleep, the-good old nun, keeps 
watch over the maiden, Virtue. He puts 
the candle upon the spotless dressing table, 
and stands irresolute. All is so still—so 
tidy and orderly, so clean and fair; so 
sweet and pure. Angels are here. He 
sees their robes jn the curtains of the win- 
dows, the drapery of the chaste couch and 
the dressing table. What shall he do? 
How dare he get in that bed? The pic- 
tures on the wall are looking at him, the 
mirror is a great big glaring eye—what? 
disrobe here% -Not he. He catches sight 
of his pale, distressed face, in the looking 





The attic rooms, up the “little stars,” in 


glass, and laughs a low laugh at himseif. 
Uneasy, delighted wretch. He wouldn't 
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be out of here for the world, but he don’t 
know what to do. He is afraid to move, 
lest he disarrange or knock down some- 
thing. Finally, after much cogitation an 

perplexment, be thinks:it will be no harm 
to sit down in that little chair in the cor- 
ner, and steps softly towards it, bumping 
his head as he goes along. “Dear me! 
what low chairs ladies do use!” ~A view 
of the whole room—half in shadow, half 
inshine—pleases him much. He contrasts 
it with his own disorderly bachelor’s den, 
and sighs. One by one, he takes in each 
separate object, marks them all with a note 
of admiration, and at length fixes his eyes 
permanently on not the smallest article of 
furniture in the room. Long time he 


broods over it, his blameless thought 


“Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss.” 


He thinks of the nest of some white-wing- 
ed dove—the shell of the pearl of purest 
“ Bless her sweet soul!” ends 
his reverie, and up herises, foritis getting 
late, and he must decide upon the course 
le shall pursue till morning. Grown bold- 
er, he presumes to touch the little bottles 
of Bohemian glass on the toilet table. and 
marvels much at every thing—deeming 
womankind wonderful creatures in all 


their ways, and envying the hardihood of 


those courageous men, whose brazen and 
impudent nerves carry them unfalteringly 
through all the “masked batteries” and 
feminine mysteries that surround anv ter- 
rify him here at dead of night. He takes 
up tenderly, as if they were so many in- 
Ente, the boeks that lie on the dormer 
window sill, reads their titles, approves 
the literary taste of the young lady, and 
lays them carefully down again, exactly as 
they were before he put his profane hands 
upon them, listening the while, and hop- 
ing nobody down. stairs hears him fumb- 
ling about; for nw it is very late indeed. 
The candle is 1» the socket—he must do 
What! Ah! now he has it. 


lie down outside the door, and guard her 
charaber, as though she herself were sleep- 
ing there. But the servant, unacquainted 
with romance, coming in the morning to 
bring fresh water and black his shoes,and 
finding him stretched in the passage with 


his clothes on, will declare he is drunk. 
At last, his candle being out, he remem- 
bers that’ he was sent here to go to sleep 
pin the accustomed mode, and, praying to 
be forgiven, he reclines upon the outer- 
most edge of the dove’s nest, yields him 
to sweet fancies, which preseatly become 
dreams, and so—good night to him, for ‘tis 
the-happiest of his life. 

We return to the “little stars” that 
lead to the attic, in the old house at Moun- 
tain View, in order that we may notice 
the workmanship. Here is admirable car- 
pentsy—joining such as you rarely see in 
these degenerate days, and materia! un- 
known to our impatient green-timber 
times. How firm the steps are under foot 
and how unworn, although they have been 
in daily use full half a century. It istrue 
the light slippered feet of ladies and the 
bare soles of Ethiopian and mulatto maids 
have frequented this sturdy little staircase, 
but the very grain of the wood, polished 
to the neck-bréaking point, shows what 
honest workmen our fathers were. 

I would lke fer you to rest a moment in 
the room at the foot of the attic staircase, 
because I have something to tell you. 
There is nothing in this room to attract 
attention, except a red-cushioned settee 
and one of those old fashioned combina- 
tions of book-case, desk and bureau, which 
are becoming sorare. When I first set up 
in life—aetai 21, as M. D—I owned one 
of these old conveniences, but sold it in 
less than a year, like a fool. How I could 
have managed to lug the thing about with 
me in my manifold wanderings, subsequent 
to the Esculapian era, it is impossible to 
say; but if ever I do get settled in a coun- 
try home, I intend to have a “ secretary” 
—what a fine old name! at the risk of my 
life. How, in the name Of sense, is a 
country gentleman to get along without a 
secretary, with its endless pigeon holes 
and secret drawers to keep his shot gourds, 
powder horns, cap-boxes, bonds, accounts, 
and odds and ends of every thing in; I 
should like to know? Why, it wouldn’t 
be worth a man’s while to have a son, 
without a “secretary” to unlock for him on 
rainy days, as a special and very great fa- 
vor; nor would there be any place to hide 
things from a man’s wife. {t is folly to 
expect a boy to entertain proper respect 
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for a father who doesn’t owna “ secretary’ nf 


—that wonderful household museum and, 


arcanom of manhood’s great mayeegrigs and 
treasures. 

But about the little room at the foot of 
the staircase, Listen. 


One summer night, years ago, long be- 3 


fore my Uncle Flatback ever dreamed of 


living here, a- young lady tripped noise-: 


lessly down these old stair steps, then al-. 
most new, and.jumped out of the window. 
The wheat, heavy with dew, was growing 
up to the yery-walis of tle house, and, 
lest the young lady’s clothes. might get 
wet, an obliging young gentleman is at 
hand, to receive-her,in his arms and carry 
her through the wheat field: In the edge 
of the woods, some hundred. yards off, a 
handsonte .vehicle, drawn by. blooded 
horses, is waiting. Round go the wheels— 
off fy the young econple throngh the forest, 
and ere the morrow’s sun is set; they are 


me when I seat myself at. the foot of. the. 
“little stars,” and look out of the window, 
and listen to the summer winds. sighing 


{through the leaves of the stout aspen that 


-has grown.up in the old wheat-field, now 
a verdant yard, 

I shall not detain you with a minute de- 
scription of the new house, which, as. you: 
know, is joined to the old by a covered 
passage. Itis a more pretentious, but far 
less. substantial edifice than its humble 
companion, On the ground floor, there is 
a high-pitched parlour—what has become 
of all the “drawing rooms” we used to 
have five and twenty years ago, I wonder ? 
and over the parlour there are two cham- 
bers, also high pitched, and above them a 
sizeable garret. So you see this modern. 
| structure, which every thunder-gust shakes 
to 4ts foundation. is tall eneugh to look 
down with contempt on the old house. 
But, notwithstanding the disparity in years 


in North Carolina, married. Very fairand|and stature, the two seem to get along 


sweet and gentle was the young lady ; 
very brave and wild was her lover—too 
wild, the ald flolks thought, for so sweet a 
girl. But love tamed: the bold lover, and 
this proved the happrest of run-a-way 
matches. Many-sons and daughters were 
born unto them, and—rare good fortane in 
this chequered: life} all of them crowned 


very well together.. The hard, mathemat- 
ical eye of a Yankee would,be offended at 
the juxtaposition of so uneven a couple, 
but, thank God! wein Virginia are ased 


Te witl be a sad day for us; when there is 
any regularity about anything in Virginia. 
When people begin to build houses “ on 


their parents’ heads with bonour. A more] thé square;” they begin to calculate—or. to 
prosperous and» respected’ family dwells] give the word. its idiomatic meannes:, 
not within the limits of the Common} cack'late”’—and when they begin to 
wealth, One.of the-sons was the Captain] “ cack'late,” they begin to keep an account 
of our company at Manassas—the sturdy |of expenses—which is the infallible pre- 
“ Rifle Grays,” of -L——. Brave. as his! monitary symptom cof the virus of Yankee- 
sire, he ros@)}to. be Lieutenant Colonel offism striking into the bone. I don’t want 
the “Gallant Hleventh,”.and now lies sick] to live among no such peopke. I want «=. 
of. a. severe mound received in the fierce] go whar I kin build my house catty-cor- 
battle of the Seven Pines. How the years|nered, lop-sided, slagtindicular, bottom- 
have. sped since the night in which the}upwards, any way I please, and have no 


lovers eloped from: this old. house! Many 
years have come and gone over the sleep: 
ing dust of the maiden who leaped out of}room,” up stairs. This spacious chambe:. 


correct idea about nothing, except politics. 
| ‘The glory of the new house is the * big 


that window. 1 remember her in the] boasts four great windows that reach .with- 


prime of womanhood, and she was sweet! 


and, gentle: amd beautiful then: . The} perfection! You are‘in the hous¢ and out 
snows of seventy Winters lie on the browfof doors at the same time—may see every 


of the boldloven, Hur the fire of his: youth 
is not spent, and he ts. passing the evening Fy 
pre age away in the mids: | den, and beyond it, a quarter of a izle 


/ and his children’s ‘chil- 





‘happy romance always refitats 
Yoo. xtkvi39 


‘apd beloved by all. This 


| Mself to* minable piano-forte. This railroad is great 









ind that blows. On’one side «is the: gat 


away, isthe railroad, which, seen in pro- 
file, looks like the key-board of an. inter- 


to these incongruous architectural matches. 


jin six inches of the floor;—ventilation in: 


hing, hear every’ thing, and feel’ every. 
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company for us at Mountain View. It re-} 
rninds us that we are in the world of busy 
life and motion, although we are nestled 
so snugly under the locusts that you can 

hardly see us, brave soldiers, as you rush 

to the wars. kt afferdsan easy path to the 
village, and brings us every day a squad 
of convalescents, who. walk out to get din- 

ner and breathe the pure air. We are 
never tired of it. A locomotive under a 
full head of steamis always attractive 

Every time a train passes, we all get up 
to look atit, and, if its speed, is at all ra‘ 

pic, Uncle Jim seldom fails to exclaim, 
} George! she’s'a goin’ uv it.” 

Threngh the window, on the opposite 
side of the big room, the vision is led 
down the sloping fields to the “low- 
grounds,’ now groaning<under a luscions 
load of watermelons, muskmeions and 
cantelopes, and thence to the river, where 
lines of beauty are traced by. masses of 
juxuriant foliage, so thickly do the trees 
and clambering vines erowd to the banks: 
‘9 drink the life-giving water, all muddy 
a3 it is during half the year. Over the 
river a hill mounts boldly up, and on its 
top a white house is perched, hke a castle 
on the Rhine. Beyond the hill, far in the 
distance, are the knobs of the motntain. 
Almost at the foot. of that mountain, the 
father of Uncle Flatback used to live—a 
Revolutionary soldier, seven years in the 
line—concerning whom, and his hapless 
daughter, Virginia, you may one day hear 
rmore. The river-side of the big up stairs 
Soom I like far better than the railroad 
side. The view is more extensive, more 
-varied, rural, sequestered. The railroad 
suggests the busy world and all my cares 
away yonder in the city, crowded now 
with thousands on thousands of sick and| 
wounded, and but. lately delivered, thank 
God! from myriads of besieging Yankees, 
Whereas the river, rolling under thiek- 
. boughed trees, brings thoughts of freedom, 
peace, seclusion, the detights of bathing 
and fishing to the mind. Talking about 
fishing, there is the noblest beech, the best 
piace for fishing, and, sometimes, the, finest 
fishing in this little muddy river that heart 
ceuld wish. I wrote a2 pieee once about 
thet old beeeh, and the fighing frolics I 
have enjoyed while reclining on its fan- 
tgatic soots, equal to any arm-ehair, and 


under its scanty shade. When my col- 
lected works are printed, I want somebody’ 
to hunt up that piecg, take out the nonsense, 
and republish it—for there are some good" 
things in it, I think. 

But it is not for the peaceful view only 
that I like the river-side of the big room so 
well. Kt is on account of the trees—the 
aspens close to the window, amd the sturdy 
oaks that tower above the erar.k-sided car- 
tiagehonse just outside the yard: Oh, me! 
what delight to lie by the window during’ 
the listless midsummer days, and look at 
the aspens, all ina flurry of delight, and: 
watch the lazy fleecy clouds far upin the 
blue welkin. And then at night to‘stretely 
out in the wide bed, or on a@ soft pallet 
down on the floor, close by the window) 
and look up at the stars through the-gently? 
moving brenches, anc Histen to the mur- 
muring and whispering of the leafy crea- 
tares.. | know not what they say; but P 
know they are talking. They have their 
secrets,~—tales of the old, old world, of the 
“jeyous prime,” of Eden, of that dread 
time when this plenet was not ripe for 
man, but life was striving up*to him 
through Nature’s every manifestation. 

You ean’t teach me anything about 
trees. Pm acquainted with ’em—have 
known ‘em ever. since I was @ child, and 
used to spend the day with ’em in the: 
woods. I tell you they are people. Every- 
bedy snows that some trees are tame ani: 
others savage, barbarous, half civilized, 
and'so om Put a pine tree in avyard, and’ 
what does he look like—how does-he feel--: 
He looks out of place, and he feels embar- 
rassed and mad, just as a negro field-hand 
would if you were to set him down in a 
parlor, or at a dinner table in the midst of 
white folks. Whereas an aspen, or 2 locust 
is perfectly at home in a yard, and throws 
out his arms affectionately towards the 
house, and tries his best to put a hand or 
two in at the window and pat. you on the 
cheek with his leafy fingers. You think 
trees have got no seul, no mind; no beart.. 
That’s because yor have got-‘no soul your- 
self, plague on you! When @ little bird 
hops on a twig and begins singing as if he 
was singing for wages, the tree thrills clean 
down to his toes in the ground. So when 
the rain comes to fetch water, andthe 





winds from away over the mountains and 
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eceans come to tell the news, can’t you see. and the little barn down to the sandy low- 
tov happy the trees are, how they clap | grounds, which, year after year, bear those 
their hands and jump up and down, and copious crops of watermelons, muskmelons , 
get bright in the face, and actually laugh |and cantelopes, for which Mountain View 
it the sunshine? If you can’t, its be-lis famous. Just on the tiver bank, there 
cause the panes in the windows of your|is a hut ef pine-poles, which might be 
soul need washing. You think because |taken for a henhowse, if it were not so fat 
trees can’t walk they are an inferior order 
of beiags. Well, wow, if you think a bit, time, you might puzzle your brain forever 
awin’t you, too, stuck to this earth? Why |to find the use.of thjg hut; but, in sum- 
don’t you step Over to the next star.and| mer, the protecting liWes of string, stretch- 
find out something that a tree don’t know? | ing from end to end of the melon patch, 
Men have a small opinion of trees be-|and the numerous’ scare-crows, made out 
cause their heatts are set on money, stocks. |of Winston’s old breeches and Polly’s old 
fame, glory and such trash, but boys think | petticoats, compel you to the just inference, 
differently. Boys love trees. They love to/ viz: that it is the guard-honse of the dusky 
play with them, love to climb them, be-|sentinels that watch over the precious 
cause hugging is the principal part of|fruit that cumbers the ground hard by. 
climbing and not the least portion of lov-|’Lijah, or ’Lijy; poor fellow! before he 
ing. And what's the reason boys delight| died in the service of his country—work- 
30 to ride saplings? Young things love t0|}jng upon the fortifications around Rich- 
play with each other. Do the saplings | mond—used to keep watch here; but John 
enjoy it® Enjoy it! Now, look here. Do}was always Uncle Flatback’s right-hand 
you want to provoke me todeath? Did| man in all matters pertaining to melons: 
you ever ride a sapling? Well; then you| Of the merits of the Mountain View 
have noticed that, after you have done| melons, I can speak by experience, having 
riding, the sapling bends over for days and | eaten them a thousand times, more or less. 
days. A man of sense—may confasion My only regret is, that 1 can’t eat a thou- 
seize him by the umbilicus! would tell|sand at a time. You know, dear reader, 
you the sapling continued to lean over be-|that there are certain occasione—deemed 
cause the “woody fibre,” “elasticity,” &c., very sad, by wise and elevated persons, 
&c., and scientific so-forth. I know better. |unlike ourselves—when this mortal nature 
Its no such a thing. The sapling remains| gets che better of usy and the only perfect 
in the stoopimg posture because he thinks|happiness seems to be in the unlimited 
a game of leap-frog is going en, end is}indulgeace ef our animal appetites. Base, 
waiting for the mext bey to come along;|very base are we, when these sensual 
and having a tong time to livé, {provided seasons overtake and master us. But— 
he ain’t cut down to make the ridge pole |poor, pitiful worms of the dust that we are 
ofa benheuse, or 2 roost for turkies,) and seasons will arrive; and we have 
deing mighty patient and sweet-tempered, ck under to thet, just as we do to 
trolds on till the pain in his back compels}the periods of frost aud sunshine. Ihave 
Kim to rise up again, Poor things! IJ| known the time, my-virtuous and dyspep- 
have seen ‘em waiting and wating for days |tic friend, when the highest bliss I could 
after the boys had gone off andforgot em. It] picture to myself, was a-cloudless summer 
makes me right down sorry to look at em. |day abeut two years long, imthe'which the 
‘Let me come back from tree-talk to the|present despicable wretch, now writing 
river again—the muddy Appomattox, | these lides, did nothing but sit in bis shirt- 
whose waters are as ugly here as its name | sleeves, under the shade of a mighty tree, 


is picturesque. Jt sweeps arouad the foot/and eat the ice-cold core of a vast, pre- 


of my Unelé Flatback’s plantation in al|posterous and unbounded watermelon, 


wide, ‘irregular curve, until its lines of|from soon in the morning until midnight. 
dense foliage ave lost to the view from the | Forgive me, forgive me, ye earthly saints 
windows of the room “up the big stars.”{ who live not by bread alone, and who 
There is a wagon-way thdt runs in, ajnever have any bad thoughts—but the fact 
pg tal line by the sweet-potato pateh jis, I do really feel sometimes as if I would 


warts . 
t 





away from the reansien itself. In winter . 
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like te eat or drink somé particular good 
thing, right straight aheed; for several con- 


the river, is one ef the prettiest and most 
pleasing sights at Meuntain. For kam of 


secutive centuries, without sopping even | Macdonald, his opimion, that trae _hap- 


to take breath. © 


piness consists im living im the eountry 


Under the Jecests in front’ yard, there is|and owning a little mill. Apart fromthe 


a bench of a conveniént height 16 be eaten 
off when a person is standing ap. Here 
Unele Flatback teads his guests of a sum- 
mer evening, and drawing a great pocket- 
knife, phanges it rergorselessly into the de- 
licious entrails of -ribbed victims, 
until @ dozen or so are’ split Wide open 
and lie at the merey of the’ mowth-water- 
»ng bystanders. Piteh in freely, young 
men and maidens, but beware of yonder 
grizzly-bearded Priest of melons, whose 


sacrilicial blade has opened this inviting | 


expanse of vegetable meats for your be- 
hoof. His stern and oft-repeated “take 
keer nv the seed,” is meant-in earnest, I 
assure you. Incur net the wrath of the 
hospitable Ancient, whatever you do; but 
eat till you can: eat no more, and never 
mind yous fingers and mouth, over which 


beauty of the big wheel in motion, there 
is a satisfaction im taking tell of your 
neighbour, a charm in thé. raeket and 
the dropping corns of the hopper, and. @ 
sense of company in the continual reeur 
rence of a nigger boy, perched on top ef 2 
meéal-bag, far back upon the Kaunches of 
a sober-sided old family mare. Milla aug- 
gest peace, home and plenty, and then 3 
think the apparition of an honest, chunky, 
well-bred, respectful, and not teo selfim- 
portant negro miller, all covered with 
mea}, at the door of the mill, is one of the 
finest sights in the world, next to a country 
blaeksmith’s shop in the night time. ¥an- 
kees and English cam write poems about 
their mills and smithies; why can't we 
of the South? T’ll tell you; it’s heeause 
we are too wretchedly lazy. Plague take 


the sweet juice is yapidly crystalizing into | it! if I had the leisure and the mill, ar the 


sticky watermelon candy, for Liza, or Link 


blacksmith shop, I wouldn't ask anybody 


—as the seed-saving Ancient calls her—|any odds, but write the poem myself. 
will be here presently with! a’ bow? full of| And I bet you what you dare, it would be 
fresh spring water, nice soap, and plenty of|a good one, and, what is more to the pur- 
towels-—the people of Mountain View be-| pose, it would be Southerm—so Southern 


ing a cleanly sace, and having 2 madness 
for towels, of which, to the best of my 
remembrance, there: are never tess. than 


half a millon en hand ata time. 


Following the course of the river, you 
find below the watermelon patch a num- 


that there would be no mistaking it. A 
Yankee would throw up — the whites of 
this eyes to read it. Consoun our Southérn. 
poets! they sing about everything except 
the things we cemmon people most care 
about—the scenes and sounds of home, 


. 


ber of towering: sycamores, rising owt of | far in the depths of the uncontaminated 


a tangled thicket.. In former years; these | 


 Gountry, where the little that is yet un- 


trees used to be the résort and longi polluted by Yankee ideas and customs stil} 


of thut most grateful’ object’of Sow 


‘}remains. Our Southern poets all want to 


skies—the vulture, or “takky-buzzud.” Ft} be like Shakspeare, who was 2 universa) 


is said ‘they. were dsiven off by the ean-} 


nonading of the first battle 6f Manassas, 
two hundred miles away—a ‘pretty story, 
trulys. Just beyond this“ Roost,” there is 
a dam, over w the muddy water falls 


sort of all out o’ doors and all over crea- 
‘tion of a fellow—a man of no time and 
Ho country, but for all time and all ceun- 
tries—and in aiming to be Shakspeare, 
they sneceed in being nobody at all, If 


as naturally, if not as: beautifully as at}they would quit straining at the heroic 


Niagaray. This damideeds* Morton's or 


and the historical, kick Tennysen and att 


Jackson’s mill, a quater. of a mile dowr!| dther models into the middle of next week, 


the stream; and::this: milla biggish 


“pile of dusky weatherboarding, which 


or elsewhere, and if they would contentthem 
selves with the homely, and come right 


once had some. pretentions’to the proud}down to the soi] that gave them birth, 
name of Mercbants’ Mills, and the gable |rhey might do, tbat My judgment— 


of which may be seen ‘peeping above’ the glitch May be 


luxurious fpliage that‘lines the banks g 





ery valuable, for aught 1 


iow—is, that Vos. ® man thinks the 


~ 
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affatus is in him, his first business is to let) long since been abandoned. The neigh 


books rigorously alone ; his next, second, 
fast and only business, is to go straight to 
Mother Nature, get ia her lap, look deeply 
in her beautiful eyes, and listen finely to 
her voice, (whispering to him alone,) and 
then tell what he has seen and heard as 
simply and musically as he can. Hereto- 
fore, Southern poets have coveted the ap- 
probation of scurvy Yankee newspapers, 
and followed’ Yankee models, oh, shame!: 
in order to gain it. One of the compensa- 
tions of this frightful war,is the dejiver- 
ance of our literature from this bondage, 
and the birth of a school of poets, truly 
Southern. Already Hayne, Thompson, J. 
R. Timrod, and Randall, have given us 
heroic songs, which belong to us and to 
us alone—bom as they are of the inspiration. 
bequeathed by martyred patriots—legacy 
priceless and immortal—and gopied after 
no models. Better is yet tol , when 
Time shall have hallowed and glorified 
the men and deeds of these fateful 
.days. Who will sing Stonewall Jack- 
son’s elegy ? 
Qn the road from the mill—Here, since 
this piece is to be as rambling and paren- 
thetical as any Sterne can write—let me 


bours, who used..to patronize the mill, 
abuse Patrick Jackson, the milJ-owner, for 
not repairing the bridge, and Patrick Jack- 
son in turn abuses the neighbours for not 
furnishing the timber. Both parties, [ 
think, deserve leather medals for being 
gloriously lazy Virginians, willingoréther 
to let things rot; and: break the z ‘of 
horses. and the necksvof niggers, tha: 

getinwo a Yankee stew and a New En- 
gland fease the moment anythirig needs 
mending, aud te wesle: madly over every 
crack and fissure as if godliness consisted 
in patching, and. the world would “be blot- 
ted out of existence the moment it ‘ceased 
to smell of newly sawec pine and fresh 
varnish. For my part,1 hope the bridge 
never will be mended, but stay, just as it 
is, until the bumbler-bees—humble-bees? 
not any 1] thank yow—I speak Virginian, 
not the lingo of Bosting, or even of Ing- 
ling, (perhaps you'd like for me to say En- 
gland. I be blamed: if I do.) unti) the 
bumbler bees, and other borers, reduce it 
to wood-dust and scatter it atom by atom 
into the stream. As long as the bridge is 
in its present break-neck condition, Uncle 
Flatback’s plantation will not be «a tho- 


stop abit. The little one-story and a half] roughfare for everybody who wants to take 


dwelling house near the mill, could make 
an exquisite pencil sketch or painting in 
water colors or in oil; it is one of myciads 
in Virgiria. Porte Crayon had an eye for 
the grand and the comic, also a little ima- 
gination. He did partial justice to her 
mountain scenery, to the Dismal Swamp, 
the indigenous beings of the rural districts 
and the Virginia nigger in his manifold 
variety, from the conceited carriage-driver 
to the fat cook and the litle black boy 
blowing a “blarther;” but he had no eye 
for the beauties of Virginia homes. Is it 
a marvel he deserted to the Yankees? 
Whoso will, lethim partake freely thereof, 
the moral conveyed i in thi$ digression, 

On the road from the mill to Uncle Flat- 
back’s, there is a beautifully secluded and 
delightful bridge. Big trees, dressed with 
wild luxuriant vines, bend over and frame 
it in from the work-day corn-field world on 
either bend. It is a matter of life and 
death to cross this bridge except on foot, 
and its use as a crossing for vehicles has 


a short cut from the plank road to the old 
stage road to Riehmond. [ hate a piace 
that is continually enlivened and afflicted 
by people traveling vaguely about in vari- 


broader than a hog: path. There is no 
peace, no sense of ownership in such a 
place as that. You might as well have no 
place atall. The hands: in the field ure 
always stopping to look at these wander- 
ing vehicles, the axles of which invaria- 
bly creak loud enough to be heard half a 
mile off. Like as not, they’ break down 
right at your door, and the people will be 
sure to stay all, night, and the uriclean 

nosed child in the buggy (there is always 
one of them) will give. yoyr chikiren the 
itch or the measles, and the black girl that 
rides behind the buggy will make. herself 
generally obnoxious by fascinating the 
boy that brings wood into the house. Even 
if the fugitive baggy don’t break down, 
from the moment it. heaves in. sight,-eve- 
rybody in the héuse, the kitchen and the 





ous buggies that can run along a»road nc | 
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quarters is in a fever of uncertainty as to 
whose buggy it is, and, as it comes up 
slowly, a half hour or more is wasted in 
conflicting and vain conjectures, until it 
passes by—the man, woman, child, ser- 
vant and horse all staring stupidly at you 
and.all your folks, who are staring stupidly 
at(ithem—and when the plaguy thing is 
gone, ‘and quiet once more restored, its 
horrid creaking leaves you with a tooth- 
ache and a crick in the neck, and ‘Starts 
old Ring, who: onght to have’ been dead 
long ago, to howling, until you are mad 
enough to beat his brains out with the fi=h- 
ing-pole which you have beer peacefully: 
trimming. I am not lacking in the natv- 
ral instinct of hospitality, but, Virginian as 
I am, if I had a place, by jinge! there 
should not bea gate in it—nothing but draw- 
bars twenty poles high, and each pole 
fastened with ten thousand knots of the 
strongest, biggest, stiffest, roughest and 
hand-tearingest grave-vine I could find. 
The labyrinth of Crete would be a “ main 
plain road” compared to my place, and the 
jabours of Sysyhus would’nt be a circum- 
stance to the labour of getting through it. 
As for bridges, I would’nt have one, unless 
it was two hundred years old and half 
gone when it was first built. A log, a 
round slippery log, with the bark off, fas- 
tened high up in the crotch of a tall tree 
on this side and stuck in the ctotch of a 
still tallér tree on the other side of the 
creek, is a good enough bridge for me. If 
people want to see me, let ‘em swim like 
Leander or wade like Cousin Sally Dillard. 
Maybe I’lf have a “cunner” for them I 
like best, but further than that I will not 
go—no I will not—you need’nt ask me. 
Many pleasant evening strolls I have 
had to the old bridge, all by myself, lean- 
ing over the bewhittled and name-graven 
railing, thinking thoughts and dreaming 
dreams till the evening star arose and the 
whipperwill begun his chant. But the 
water under the bridge is not clear as crys- 
tal, swift as an arrow, and sparkling as a 
stream of diamonds—fit abode for Naiads 
and Undines—btt muddy as the tele- 
graphic dispatches from Mississippi before 
the fall of Vicksburg, slow as an army 
wagon or a conscripr making a charge, 
and full of all manner of nasty and con- 





founded “ mud-kittens,” “ snap’n-tnrkles: 
aid snake-doctors. Still, 1 love to, go 
theré and look by the hour, net at the 
plague-taked water, but at the pendant 
vines, the intricate emerald umbrage cut 
daintily upon the azure ground of the sky, 
the many shaped clouds, the ravishing 
dyes of sunset, and fancying what a great 
fellow I might be if I only had money 
enough to quit writing nonsense and stick 
resolutely to poetry and romance. 

As you go from George Daniel’s—I think 
I'd better write it Dannill’s—that’s the 
way Virginians pronounce the name—as 
you go from Georze Dannill’s land to-Uue’ 
Jim’s, the road runs close to the river 
bank, and through a dense growth of 
bushes, which, in former years, when the 
carriage could go on the bridge, and I used 
to go with Aunt Mary and Cousin Betsey 
to churclr, gave us no end of trouble, for if 
we dodged from one side of the carriage 
to the other, to keep the intruding branches 
from. scratching our eyes out, we were 
sure to encounter a set of branches still 
longer anc more insolent, besides skinning 
our elbows—no small calamity to a body 
with as plump fine arms as Betsey’s— 
against the brass buttons by which the 
carriage curtains were fastened. Unc 
Jim never had the address and hardi- 
hood to clear up this thicket, or to’ prune 
the pugnacious branches. So, Sunday af- 
ter Sunday we had to run the gauntlet and 
display our agility in dodging around a 
space not much larger than the inside of a 
coffée-pot—for the carriage was a Yankee 
carriage, as scrimp, meagre, and rickety as 
the cheap and wretched souls that 
made it. Woodson, the carriage-driver, 
when struggling through this bushy maze, 
used to imitate the most difficult feats of 
the ancient gymnast, or modern India- 
rubber-man of the circus, by tying himself 
into a double-bow-knot and placing the top 
of his head on the bottom of the foot- 
board, so that only the small of his back 
and the tips of his knee-pans were visible. 
Since the “bustid” condition of the bridge 
has made church-going by the Jackson’s 
mill route impossible, the thicket has been 
left tc its own wild will, and has become 
as impenetrable as the abattis which 
Hooker vainly erected in the Wilderness. 
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Well, IL amt not sorry. Trees, as I said be- 
fore, are living souls; I love to see ’em 
grow,and it hurts me to see them de- 
stroyed merely to make room for people te 
pass. Why, I would like to know, can’t 
we treat them as politely as we do other 
gentlemen of high standing? One vaca- 
tion, old Hart cut down adead apple tree 
that grew by the fence that enclosed the 
play-ground at Edgehill. I saw the gap 
the moment I got back, and felt as if one 
of the boys had died. When Uncle Jim 
cut down the pines between the house 
and Isreal Hill simply to get a better look 
at the trainas it passed, it seemed to me 
as.cruel and unwise, as if a tyrant had 
destroyed a fine army merely to get a view 
of.a fast woman.. I detest clearings and 
tree-murders of all sorts. The sight of.a 
new, ground. makes me as mad as the 
devil...To kill a forest in order to raise a 
weed—tobacco—is to me the very climax 
of crime and folly. The depraved and ir- 
rational salivary glands of the human race 
have a vast deal of sin to answer for. 
They have played Mother Earth the same 
vile trick that Lot's sons played on him; 
they have uncovered her nakedness ; nay 
worse, they have heaped hickory ashes 


and many chunks. of burnt “bresh” upon. 


her fair bosom, all for the sake of getting 
something bitter and dirty and dauby to 
make ’em spit,and keep on spitting the 
livelong day. Isn’t it horrible 4 

Not a word—none of your sneers, gibes, 
rgtortsand “ physician heal thyself.” Ido 
smoke ; nay, to my shame be it admitted, 
I even chew alittle. I own I amas bad 
as any of you. But tifat does’nt make. to- 
bacco any cleaner or the clearing of new 
grounds less rausderous. You.see. you 
can’t make anytifing out of me by your 
rejoinders and argumenta ad . hominem 
Cease, therefore, and throw that villain- 
ous plug in your coat-tail pocket away, 
and don’t clap the crambs into your month 
in a mement of forgetfulness. 

The fence that divides Dannill’s land 
from Flatback’s, had a gate just beyond 
the thicket before mentioned, and the sta- 
‘ples—that’s the name, I believe—of that 


gate, are driven savagely into the trunk of 
Who. 


a young | and very pretty beech tree. 


was the unfeeling wretch that did this act 





Would that I had him by 


of vandalism ? 
the Adam’s apple or the umbilicus.. Bad 
enough to treat an innocent lad of a tree 
in this way, but to make. @ gate post of a 
tree, that is historical,.is outrageous. On 
the bark of this beautiful beech tree the 
letters: J. R. are cut, and John. Randolph 
of Roanoke is said to have cut them with 
this own hand, The tradition may be 
apocryphal, but yonder is “Bizarre,” 
searcely half a mile away, where Raua- 


| dolph lived for some years after his brother 


Richard’s death—by-the-way, you know 
that Dick was.a greater man tnan Jack 
Randolph, just as Bobus was greater than 
Sidney Smith—the same may be suid of 
the almost unknown brothers of many 
eminent men—and our maltreated beech 
is on the road to “Sandy ford,” the man- 
sion of the Dillons’, famous in the oid 
times for its hospitality, and a favorite re- 

sort of Randolph’s, _It is not at.all impos- 
sible that, coming, home from Dillon's, 
flown with, not insolenge, but fried chick- 
en.and wine, and ruminating sadly on the 
certainty of his leaving no posterity be- 
hind him, he may have stopped his horse 
and left his name to be perpetuated by 
this lusty young tree, which, albeit, the 
gloomy engraver has been mouidering. in 
his grave for many long years, seems hard- 
ly to have attained its adoloscence. 

When this interminable article was first 
written—seven years ago, for Harpers’ 
Magazine—it was short and ‘compact, 
then; but the Yankee publishers lost i:— 
so ur say—but I made ’em pay me a 
round sum for it, all the. same,as if it had 
been printed—. when this article was first 
written, it contained a magnificent ‘ eur!’ 
about Randolph. “ When the night wind 
lifts up her voice from the humid East, 
and whispers forbidden secrets to the 
dreaming trees’”’—-something in that vein 
you know. With the assistance of the 
night wind, I unveiled the mystery of 
Randolph's unhappy nature vory easily 
and very accurately, no doubt. But seven 
years change a body mightily. “Cares 
like a wild deluge” or an antoying insect 
land perhaps the dire necessity of making 
money by writing by the: square yard ; 
have long since released me. from all soli- 
citude concerning the literary reputation 
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to be. acquired by “ curls” or fine writing| 
ef any sort, and the most that I now care 
about Jack Randolph, is a sincere desire 
to see him alive this day, in order that 1 
rnight hear himspeak his mind freely con- 
cerning the accursed Yankees. He could 
do them justice ; no man living ean. What 
a treat it would be to have him locked up 
in a room with Seward and to hear him 
pour owt upon the ashen-faced, quaking 
Mephistepiles a torrent of escharotic ‘im- 
precations. To behold him shaking’ his 
iong lean finger in Seward’s face; and hear 
his shrill notes piercing the very soul of 
the white-livered demon, while his black 
eye, blazing with wrath, shrivelled and 
utterly consumed him—wouldn’t that be a 
scene worth living for? Alas! we shall 
never witness it. Seward, like Haynaw 
aud Nenasahib, will meet his'doem not in 
this, but in another world; and his base 
lackey and organ-grinder, James C. Wet- 
ling, will share his fate. 

People talk about remorse. [s there 
such a thing? Then there onght to be 
plenty of itin Washington; yet we hear 
ef none for sale, and we know that Yan- 
kees always sell any surplus of whatsoe- 
ver they may have—were it even that, to 
them, unknown commodity, the soul. If 
a Yankee had two souls, he would trade 
one off to the Devil for an invention to 
adulterate dirt, or to make dough-nuts out 
of clam-shells, and if possible would palm 
off a bogus soul upon his Maker at the Day 

f Judgment. I have an unfavorable 
opinion of the Yankee&. My mind@is slight- 
ly bias on some points. os 

After you leave Randolph’s tree, there 
is nothing of interest on the road to old 
Flatback’s—unless it/be a muddy borse- 
pond under a little sycamore—until you 
come to the spring. It is asplendid spring, 
except in very wet weather, when the 
back-water of the Appomattox chokes it 
up and it tastes of its own moss. It is 
shaded by oaks and elms— magnificent old 
fellows that would set Virgil crazy, were 
he to see them, and throw him into a 
bucolic, equal to an attack of Asiatic Cho- 
Jera. Tityrus never recnbed under any- 
thing comparable io them. It is a fine 
thing of a hot summer day te sit under 





these noble trees, recline your head against 





their mighty boles and muse sweetly for a 
few minutes, until a caravan of gigantic 
black or red pismires begin @ pilgrimage . 
up your back bone—for the Virginia ant, 
as yon are well aware, has a choice kaack 
of getting under the “ body-linen,” as old 
folks ‘call it, which sets wsistbands and 
collar buttons at defiance. 

Hard by this spring, there are some 
utilitarian ‘fixtares which disclose the 
indifference of the true Virginian to ags- 
thetics, and knock the sense of the beauti- 
ful on the head very effectually. ‘Fhey are 
fixtures ‘used ‘at hog-killing time. ‘here 
is the pole on which the hogs are hung by. 
the hind Jegs, after they have been disem- 
Hboweled. There are the tocks that are 
heated to put in the water that scalds their 
hair off. There they are, close to the 
Spring of sweet water and right under that 
elm, the equal of which is not in all Vir- 
ginia. You are a man of imagination, of 
course, and whenever you look at that pole, 
you see the naked porcine corpses hanging 
down, with a great gash in frent, and a 
cern cob in the open bieody mouth of each 
of them; and every time you look at these 
recks, you smell burnt hair and feel bris- 
tles, and remember as if it were yesterday, — 
the fixst night you ever saw the plantation 
Crispin making low-quarter stiteh-downs, 
and hew fanny it was to see a man sewing 
with two threads at the same time. 

There are some jugs of milk of both 
kinds,-sweet milk and butter-milk—in 
the spring house, and Ada will be here 
presently to earry them to the house, for 
Aunt Mary is going to give us a green ap- 
ple tart to-day—but, the place seminds us 
of the hogs, so let's “set away tothe thicket 
of plum and thorn bushes, just ever the 
grassy knoll above uss’ Double up yous 
coat for a pillow and lie down awhile, and 
I'll tell you something. You see that old 
tobacco honse yonder? Youdo. Well, do 
you know that in all the Southern nevels 
and poems that | ever read, or heard of, 
there is not a line about tilted and sway- 
back old tobacco houses or about plum 
bushes or thorn bushes? And do you know 
that I think there is a deal of romanceand 
of poetry in these things? Why, the thorn 
bush is the home of the nightingale—did 
you know that? No, you know nothing 
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and care less about these very romantic 
things. [knew you didn’t. You are Vir- 
ginian, and, since chidkood, you have 
ceased to care about plums—wild plums, |i 
{ mean: You say the skin is bitter and 
the things get squashy as soon as they are 
ripe. You-think thorn bushes were made 





———- 


About gardens and, orchards—by the 
way, there is no orchard at Mountain View; 
because, i in the first place, Unele Flatback 
is afraid his apples and ‘peaches might be 
made into liquor of some. sort, ‘and in. the 
second place, he is continually. going to go 
to Texas or else where—about gardeus, | or- 


especially to fainish negroes with vegeta-jchards, clover and wheat fields, there is 
ble buttons to fasten “ gailuses” by, and !something to be said which 1. have never 


as for old tobacco houses, you are too busy 
making new ones to think about them at 
all. Very. ‘well,-sir, if these are your pro- 
saic views, you can just get up from under 
Uncle Flatback’s pretty plum bushes and 


go with me to dinner and éat butter-beans. 


until you burst—fit end for you, you~ mis- 
erable materialist. 

As we go by'the kitchen and the quar- 
ters, | shall not allow you to talk with Ma- 
lindy, who is cooking for the hands, or 
with Polly—for dinner is late—or with 
Lockey, who is ironing like mad—she is a 
real steam engine, Lockey is—you shall 
interrupt nobody, but go straight along into 
the yard and do your best to appease the 
ire of Uncle Flatback, who threatens mo- 
mentarily to “skin the head” of Liza and 
Cary Ann, if they don't “hurry up: that 
mush.” As for me, I will go into the gar- 
den. 

No, I am not: going -to: read you a long 
tigmarole about the gatden—not if I can 
help it~although.on the principle of prais- 
ing the bridge, I ought to:do so; for many 
and many a good meal this garden has 
furnished me. It is an unpretentious gar- 
den; has no: palings, you see; only a ‘ail 
fence. The reason of this is this—Uncle 
Flatback rents the place, and: won’t go to 
any unnecessary expense about it. If he 
owned it, he would fix up things nicely 
enough ; but, like every true Virginian, he 
has been on the eve of moving to Alabama, 
or Mississippi, or Texas, ever since he first 
came here—twenty years ago. Butter- 
beans, snaps, green peas, beets, cabbage 
and a few flowers, make up the conténts 
of the garden; other vegetables, suck as 
tomatoes, onions, black-eye peas, cymblins 
and “ rosin” ears, being grown here ‘and 
there, first in this and then in that patch, 
in various parts of the plantation—a curi- 
eus and peculiar feature of old-fashioned 
Virginian management 





ess 


yet heard said, namely : they are, to me, 
proofs of the existence, wisdom and good- 
ness of Deity, better and more convincing 
than Paley’s watch, or any other argument 
from design ever excogitated by. the phil- 
osophers. Just think how ready to the 
hand all fruits, vegetables and grains grow. 
Suppose you had to plant a ladder against 
the pole every time you wanted to geta 
dish of shaps, or to send a man up in a 
balloon to get your apples, ¢ or tocutthrough 
trees two feet thick, i in order to harvest a 
crop of corn, or to sink a shaft whenever 
you had sweet potatoes for dinner. What 
a hard old world to live in this would be, 
if a man had to blast. out ‘his turnips, or 
make use of a patent Yankce stump-puller 
to get at each separate head of clover, or 
to worty his asparagus ont of the earth’ 
with the aid of a\jack-screw! Then how 
easy itis to shell peas and peel peaches ; 
why you can mash soft peaches with your 
mouth, without peeling them atall. Think 
what intolerable batheration it would be 
to crack open watermelons with a sledge- 
hammer, or to saw through pea-hulls as 
you do cocoanuts. Pursue the idea, my 
friend, and the next time yeu see a cucum- 
ber, or a punkin, or cymblin lying invi- 
tingly on the ground, as much as to say 
“here I ain, ready for you,” thank the 
Lord for all his goodness. 

The garden looks toward the railroad, 
and on both sides of the railroad you can 
see a number of negro cabins, which you 
take tobe Uncle Flatback’s quarters. No 
such thing. They are relics of a grand 
experiment at emancipation made some 
forty or fifty years ago, by Dick Randolph. 
Like most of the men of his day, Dick 
thought slavery agreat evil, andat hisdeath 
manumitted his negroes, gave them plenty 
of tolerably fertile, well-timbered and well 
watered land, parcelled it off into ‘small 
| farms, gave them stock, farm implements, 
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ete. The negroes looked upon their land-} 
ed estate as new Canaan, and called “ Is- 
rael Hill,” by which name it goes to this 
day. They had the advantage of years of 
slavery, which civilized and Christianized’ 
them; habituated them to labor and taught 
them the mode of raising crops. They 
had moreover the advice and assistance of 
white neighbors, all of whom, at first, re- 
garded the scheme with scarcely less fa- 
vor than Randolph himself, and were dis- 
posed to aid the negroes in any and every 
way possible. The experiment was fairly 
made. Its failure was signal. 

In this year of grace, 1862, the popula- 
tion of Israel! Hill is searcely so great as it 
was forty or fifty years ago, when the in- 
habitants entered the new Canaan. Had 
they remained slaves, their numbers would 
have been quadrupled. As it is, they 
will doubtless die out in the course of a 
few years and disappear ; as Gerrit Smith's 
and so many other Yankee experiments at 
colonizing free negroes have done. One 
or two of the Israel Hill families exhibit 
in their abodes and crops some capacity 
for self-improvement; the rest arg thrift- 
less, to say the least. Men and women 
alike earna precarious subsistence, laying 
up nothing and spending much of their 
earnings in drink. One of their number, 
the Patriarch of the Hill, old Uncle Sam 
White, now considerably more than one 
hundred years of age, is so remarkable 
that a bare outline of his. character would 
require a separate article. A more honest, 
upright man; a more truly pious and de- 
voted Christian, cannot be found in this 
whole Confederacy.. A cheerful old man, 
his laugh, as he walks along the railroad 
and stops to speak with his acquaintances, 
may be heard for half a mile. He is, 
withal, a gentleman of the old school, full 
of the gracious hospitality with which he 
was familiaf half a century ago, in the 
house of his aristocratic master, and, pre- 
vious.to the war, while wine was yet at 
tainable, never failed to set his decanter 
out when you entered his humble cabin. 
No man, white or black, is more respected 
in his neighborhood than this genial, hon- 
est, Godly-minded old man; and when he 
goes to his long home; ius he must soon do, 
there will be more regret for his loss 








‘ 
among the whites than among the people 


of his own color. . 

Let me now come back, if I possibly 
can, to Mountain View, and close this dis- 
cursive and tiresome article, with a brief 
account of old Fiatback himself He is 
the son of a Lieutenant of the American 
Revolution, who entered the ranks as a 
private, and fought through the war, and 
bore upon his person the mark of an hon- 
orable wound. This son of his, served in 
the war of *12,as.a private in the Virginia 
line, marched from the Valley to Ellicott’s 
Mill, but was never in any engagement. 
True to their parentage, his sons have 
played a manly part in the great struggle 
against the North. When the war broke 
out, one of them was in'Texas. He hur- 
ried home, joined Garnett’s command, and, 
by the accidental discharge of a pistel, 
fell at Rich Mountain, before the disas- 
trous battle at that place occurred. The 
other has been in the war from the begin- 
ning, ard, if he be alive, is still a private 
in Stuart’s cavalry. I am told that the 
Prince Edward Troop, raised by the gifted 
and i}l-fated Thornton, contains no better 
soldier and no greater favorite, than Wil- 
liam Flatback. 


With.all his eccentricities of dress and 
beliaviour, old’ Governor Flatback—he is 
called Governor in compliment to his real 
or fancied authority over his nearést neigh- . 
bors, the sable residents of Israel Hill— 
is greatly liked and respected. The young 
men, and the old as well, of the neighbor- 
ing village, are never tired of joking him 
about his temperance hobby, his belief in 
the medicinal virtues of white-oak bark, 
and many other odd notions. He takes-a 
joke generally in good part, and is not un- 
skilful.in returning the rough compliments 
of his assailants, but is at times quite hot- 
tempered and excitable—which makes the 
fun of teasing him all .the more pleasant 
to his persecuters. , 

Besides being a great temperance and 
white-oak bark man, he is a great raiserof 
watermelons and corn-field peas. It was 
at his house that I was first made acquain- 
ted with the superlative virtues of that 
peculiar variety of the. corn-field pea, 
known as the “ Grey Crowder;” and as 


‘for his melons, their fume has gone forth 
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to the ends of the earth—with slight limi) 


tations. In addition to these claims to 
greatness, he was, in his youth, a mighty 
fox-hunter, owned the best pack of hounds 
in the country,*and bred and trained a 
series of the most remarkable dogs, all 
named “Redcoat,” that ever lived. Le 
| Rot est mort; vive le Roi. The dog died, 
but Redcoat survived. _When. the -first 
Redcoat expired, his son fell heir to the 
title, and so on for I know not. how many 
years. In the same way there was a suc- 
cession of terriers named Bob, the proper- 
ty of the Governor’s second, son—James 
Flatback; who died, as before stated, at 
Rich Mountain. The last Bob, a sober- 
sided gentlemanly dog, who travelled with 
his master to Kansas and back, may be 
seen to this day at Mountain View, a 
mournful reminder of the generous heart- 
ed young man who loved him so fondly, 
and for his-sake cherished and petted to 
the serious detriment of his health—for 
over-feeding has produced a cutaneous 
disease, that worries him incessantly and 
has made him gnaw neariy all the hair off 
his hind quatters. To tell the wonders 
performed by the Redcoat lineage, would 
require a volume. If my Uncle Flatback’s 
fond memory may be trusted, no such dogs 
ever lived before, or ever will live hereaf- 
ter, Lightning on four legs. might rival 
their speed’; anything less fleet they could 
distance easily, Like the Lama of Peru, 
mentioned by the showman, who “trav- 
els at the rate of forty miles a minute 
—pigeon tied to his tail can't keep ‘up,” 
they were considered as rather rapid 
than otherwise. With regard to their 
noses, it is enough to state, thet they did 
not consider a trail cold until ‘it was six 
weeks old and ploughed up at that. The 
music of their voices was so exquisite 
that Uncle Flatback declares it invariably 
cured him of a raging toothache, or lock- 
jaw, or hydrophobia, or some such in- 
firmity to which he was aner in 
his hunting days: j 
It remains only to. speak of Gov. Flat: 
back’s kindly heart and open-handedness, 
and this is no easy task to one who has 
experienced so much of both as tho writer 
of this fatiguing sketch. To say that heis 
hospitable, after the good old fashion of 





Virginia hospitality, is to praise him but 


lightly, for that virtue is stili common to al! 
‘who inhabit the Old Dominion. But the 
jassertion so often and so falsely made of 


many men—that no one in want ever left 
his door empty-handed—is literally true in 
his case. His family, like himself, seem 
never so happy.as when they are perform- 
ing some friendly and generous deed. Nor 
is theirs a half-way performance. I will 
give a single instance in proof of \the 
whole-souled way of doing things in the 
Flatback household. : 

Late one evening, about five years ago, 
my aunt came running:-to the house in great 
alarm. She had been frightened by a 
strange-locking man, who was. approach- 
ing the house. This man soon made his ap- 
pearance. He was a sight to see, indeed. 
A mass of rags saturated with water en- 
veloped an emaciated frame, and under an 
immense shock of matted hais peered forth 
a haggard face, the picture of death. He 
was a poor Irishman, making his way, on, 
foot, to a distant city. While trudging the 
railroad, he had been taken ill, had ap- 
plied at various houses for lodging and 
had been refused, no doubt because of his 
frightful appearance. In this condition, he 
had been forced to lie out in the rain for 
two consecutive nights; had dragged his 
way to Isreal Hill, where the negroes 
directed him to-Gov, Flatback’s, as per- 
haps the enly place in which he would be 
sure of finding a shelter. 

Most people would have been satisfied 
with giving’ the, poor man supper and a 
night’s lodging; but this was not the Flat- 
back way of doing things. The next morn- 
ing he would have pursued his journey. 


-No, the Fiatbacks would not hear of it; 


he must stay until his clothes, were washed, 
and until he. got stronger. James Flat- 
buck took him in charge, gave him a good 
bath, cut his long, tangled hair, rigged him 
from the skin out ina suit of his own 
clothes, filled his pipe with good tobacco, 
and put him in the yard, under a tree, to 
dry. I never saw a man so improved. He. 
had an honest, intelligent face, and sat 
under the,tree in a state of mile enjoy- 
ment. 

No sooner had the finished cena: than 


‘a big Flatback watermelon was. pressed 


upon him, and this, of course, brought on 
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an attack of the ague and fever, which sad | 
seized him some days before. He was 
put to bed, treated with calomel and 
quinine, and. very soon got upon his legs 
again, But the chills had hardly subsided 
before a galloping consumption came on, 
and we expected every day to see him die. 
It was pronounced by a competent phy- 
sician, a case of génuine\ pulmonary 
phthisis, andno ene expected him to live. 
The poor fellow suffered horribly. As he 
lay in the little room adjoiping my Uncle’s 
chamber, it was fearful, during the par- 
oxysms of expectoration, to hear him al- 
ternately cursing and praying for death to 
release him from his pangs. 

Brandy, (in spite of old Flatback’s preju- 
dices against liquor,) cod-liver oil, and 

whatever else was needed, was supplied 
ad libitum, and six weeks after, to our 
utter amazement, Paddy rallied and gave 
unmistakable evidence of an intention to 
live. He did live. Skilful treatment, 
.good nursing and generous living, cured 
him; and for three years he occupied the 
little room next to my Uncle’s, working 
whenever it suited him, and enter- 
taining Gov. Flatback, who became very 
fond of him, with storiés of his adventur- 
ous life, with recitations of poetry, and 
with a never-failing flow of Irish humor. 
Soon after the war broke out, he joined 
the army, became one of Jackson’s “ foot- 
cavalry,” was in the Great Campaign of 
the Valley, from McDowell to Port Re- 
public, got wounded in the battles before 
Richmond, visited Mountain View during 
his convalescence, received a hearty wel- 
come, and returned to his command, where 
he is to this day, for aught I know. 

Such are the Flatbacks. If they had 
not overwhelmed me, time and again, with 
kindness; if the patience of people who 
read magazines were inexhaustible, and if 
paper were as cheap as the Flatbacks are 
generous, I should make ita point to allude 
to them, casually at least, if not favorably, 
and at length. As it is, must dismiss 
them with a simple *‘God bless ‘em,’ as 
a people too warm-hearted and unworldly 
for serious notice in so brief and pointed 
an article as this. But if Time, Yankees, 
Confederate Taxes, and Things Generally, 


| Now that we arm to die, 


justice, and to make the Flatbacks and 
myself as famous as Willis’s. Mountain, 
Beard’s Old Tavern, or the Masonic Ha!) 
in Curdsville. : 


[From the Charleston Mercury } 
HYMN. 


God save the South! 

God save the South! 

Her altars and firesides, 
God save the South! 
Now that the war is nigh, 





Chaunting our battle-cry, 
“Freedom or Death!” 


God be our shield, 

At home or afield, 

Stretch thine arm over us, 
Strengthen and save! 

What though they’re three to one, 
Forward, each sire and son, 
Strike ’till the war is won, 
Strike to the grave! 


God make the right, 
Stronger than might ! 
Millions would trample us 
Down in their pride. 

Lay Thou their legions low, 
Roll back the ruthless foe, 
Let the proud spoiler know 
God's on our side. 


Hear honour’s call, 

Summoning all, 

Summoning a!) of us 

Unto the strife. 

Sons of the South, awake! 
Strike ‘till the brand shall break, 
Strike for dear honour’s sake, 
Freedom and life: 


Rebels before 

Our fathers of yore! \ 

Rebels the righteous name 

Wasuinerton bore. i 

‘Why, then, be ours the same, 

The name that he snatch’d from shame 
‘Making it first in fame, 

Foremost in war! 


War to the hilt! 
Their’s be the guilt, 
Who fetter the freeman 








spare me, 1 intend, some day; to do them 








To ransom the slave. 
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Up, then, end bel }at home where you are comfortable, and 
Sheath not the battle blade . thave- your friends with you, Emmeline!” 
Till the last foe is laid | Bat what was he among so many? “Mr. 
Low i in. the grave. LL dyn ‘Elmsworth was weary of the monotony of 
a dll , {a household “ which*was only a hospital,” 
Poe ss ees hesaid, So he was pleased with the idea: 
Dry she dim eyes that now. “Anes would go. He could-get a nurse 
Follow our path. / ..\ for his wife, and a man. to look after the 
Stiil let the light feet rove Ingeage, it would do very well?” ~ 
Safe thro’ the orange grove, . | | Agnes expressed herself willing to ac- 
Still keep the land we love company her suffering aunt. The nurse 
Save from thy wrath. 9 {was found—one who came recommended 


by Mrs. Clark, the house-keeper at Dave- 
é mant Hall. She was the widow of an En- 
God'save the South ! -|glish carpenter, who died there while 
Her altars and firesides, ': |werking for Judge Selman. Mrs. Clark 
God save the South! spoke highly of her. She was never sea- 
sick, which was a very important point to i 


God save the South ! 


For the great war is nigh, 
And we will win or die, 


poarch Reh Pigg , be ascertained. Her name was Lucy— 
% yO tine ‘sa Mrs, Elizabeth Lucy,or ‘ Betsey Lucy,” as 
‘Mrs. Clark said. The man forthe luggage 

enn GID 00 000m | was also procured, and the party was soon. 


under weigh for New Orleans, their pas- 
sage taken on a first-class steamer for 


AGNES. A NOVEL, 


“'6"paah Havre. A few days after the arrival of 
. the Elmsworth’s in New Orleans, there 
CHAPTER XX. entered the bar-room of the hote) a short, ~ 


rather squarely-built man, dressed in a 
|flashy style, though his clothes were some- 
‘what seedy. There was a reckless look 
of dissipation in his fartive, restiess biack 
eyes that made him repulsive to better 
people. His straight, shining biack hair 
ed by those who hsve the sorrwful lot of] fell carelessly over bis forehead and ears, & 
watching by the sick bed of their beloved) giving him a most sinieter expression, and 
ones, was very severe on ber. The sud- the crumpled linen visible beneath the 
den changes. of weather, the. blustering gay vest and loosely tied red‘ cravat, with 
winds, the rapid transitions of tempera- its gaudy breoch of imitation brilliants, 
ture, told sadly on her frail constitution. was not attractive. The sagacious bar- 
The constant hacking cough, the quick} keeper shook his ‘head, as the man, after 
pulse, the hectic flush of fever, the low,| asking some question of the clerk, swag- 
ently sensations, the weary restless nights,| gered off with his hat cocked to one side, 
said loudly to her friends: that, the: gentle, surveying the groups of men scattered 
amiable woman would not remain long. around the roofn with Beld, impudent 
separated fron the. darling whose. dea thi jocks, as he passed through them. 

bad grieved herso.sorely. Her physicians! .* That fellow is after no good! © He is a it 
advised a sea-voyage, foreign travel, be-| gambler and blackleg, I'll swear. I won- 
cause they.had nothing left but that to ad-) der what he comes here to see that belies 
vise. And. so, with the usual. polite.cruelty,| Count so often for ?’”’. 

they sent her, of to, be. deprived. of the }. “The Count is a very handsome” Gunite. 
comets, of b very different from this “here,” re- 
gers. “Atany er,” | phed his assistant, setting the ‘glass be 

they said, “ the novelties ef travel.” Dr owas cleaning carefully down.” : 

Lecnard advised against it. “Better stay  «] never believed much in forsigners 


Twe months since Mimi ‘died, Mrs. 
Elmsworth, was still, ‘@ prisoner in her! 
roora, her health , comp!etely ‘shattered. 
The Spring was very. trying to her. The, 
terribte month of March, whiclris so dread- 
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who come here parading their titles,” re- 
sponded the bar-keeper. 

“The Count pays up regular. He has 
been here all winter, and I don’t see noth- 
in’ amiss about yet,” said the assistant. 

“ Be drinks good wine,” said the bar- 
keeper, “and net too much of it, dresses 
like a gentleman, but for all, [have'nt any 
confidence in him. He is handsome, but 
has a cunhing look out of his eyes like a 
cat. Itis well hedoes payup. I would’rt 
trust him.” 

“ He ain’t stingy, that there Gent Seri- 
my,” said one of the waiters who was sit- 
ting not far off waiting to answer any of 
the bells which hung in a row. above his 
head. 

‘“« How do you know,” inquired the bar- 
keeper, squeezing a lemon into an iced 
punch he was preparing. 

“ Faith, an’ didn’t he give me a dolar 
jest for finding out the name of a pretty 
young leddy that lives in number six.” 

“ You had better keep your hands clean 
of such work as that, Mike, or Mr. Holt 
‘41 be after you.” 

‘“ Sure, an’ there was no aarm in axin’ a 

- civil question an’ me answerin’ it. An’ it 
wasn’t the clerk, giv me the informashun, 
but jest the young leddy’s own servant 
man. It niver hurts a pretty girl’s feelins 
to have a handsome yeung nobleman ax 
her name and quality.” 

“ Noble here, noble there, we ain't got 
rio titles in this country, so don't be bring: 
ing from old world notions here, Mike,” 
replied the bar-keeper.. “ You don’t know 
whether he is a real Countafter all. Plen- 
ty of them foreigners come here with titles 
that don’t own ‘em at home.” 

“ Well, there’s his bell, anyhow,” said 
the waiter, as one of the higher row tin- 
kied above him. “tis like its for some- 
thing to drink—it always is'when that 
other feller’s about.” He hastened off to 
obey the summons, 

In the meantime the man who had 
awakened this discussion, had ascended 
the staireases which condueted to the third 
story, and knocked at the for of the room 
he was seeking. 

* Entrate, come in,” calléd puta man’s 
voice, at the sound of the -knock, “Ah! it 


“Yes,itis 1. Who else did you expect 


~}to see ?” demanded Fostieri, throwning his 


phat upon the table and seating himself, 
without invitation, in a chair near the oc- 
enpant of the apartment. “Nessuno, no 
one but a servant I have been waiting for,” 
replied the inmate of the chamber, a hand- 
some man, with strongly-marked ‘Italian 
features and a soft accent upon the English 
words he used. He was sitting in an easy 
chair, dressed in a bright coloured dressing 
gown and slippers, as if suffering from 
slight indisposition, his neatly brushed hat 
and coat lay upon a set of drawers that 
stood against the wall, with a clean towel 
thrown over them to protect them from the 
dist. His shining boots stood upon a 
chair in- the corner. The room was fas- 
tideously neat. Upon the table near him 
was tpread out a handsomely furnished 
dressing case, aud a small opera giass lay 
close at hand. Though the day was warm 
for March, he sat close by the fire. The 
room was lighted by two windows on 
each side of the fire-place, glazed to the 
floor from which one commanded a view 
of the back yard of the hotel; or rather 
the small square court, enclosed by the 
four sides df the building. This space 
was occupied principally by a huge ga- 
someter. It was not necessary, however, 
to look so low as that for objects of inter- 
est, inasmuch as the window also afforded 
Asmodean glances into the apartments of 
the two opposite lower stories of which 
the handsome Italian se@m disposed to 
avail himselfjas more thon. once during 
his desultory conversation with his visitor, 
he toox up the lorgnette and put it to his 
eyes. 

Fostieri, growing impatient at these 
somewhat uncivil interruptions, walked to 
the window and looked out [6 ascertain 
what so attracted his companion’s atten- 
tion. He extended his hand, for the glass 


jas his gaze became fixed upon the window 


of the parlour in the. first story opposite, 
where could be distitictly seen a lady in 
deep ‘mourning reclining on a sofa, drawn 
wp in front of the fire, and sitting at a 
short distance fram her, apparently read- 
ing aloud to her, was a young girl, whose 
beauty justified the lorg drawn “ah” ot 





fs you, Fostieri.” 


Fostieri. 
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“ Cospetto, you are right,” said he, re- 
turning the lorgnette to its owner, “l’bella 
bellissima! She is worth looking at. . And 
thus you have found amusement during 
your indisposition. 

The younger man nodded, saying, “ She 
arrived only two days since since.” 

“ But you are better now,” said Fostieri, 
“will you not come to-night to ” 
naming a well known gambling house, 
“luck has been against me in your ab- 
sence ; I lost heavily last night. See!” he 
drew out his purse and counted the few 
smal} coin which remained jin it. 

“Take this, then,” said the younger 
Italian, throwing him some gold pieces. 
which he took from his port-monnie. “Vi 
ringrazio, il mio conte !” replied the other, 
_ catching them in his hands, 
it-as a loan, to be .repaid with interest 
when fortune smiles! But you will come 
to-night? 

“ Perhaps, if I feel well. But you ere 
thirsty, will you have wine?’ ringing the 
bell as he spoke, 

“ Catamente, most surely,” replied Fos-| 
tieri, “I am thirsty. always, you know.” 

When the waiter came to answer the 





bell, the Count ordered wine and glasses, |. 


which were soon brought and eagerly 


seized by Fostieri.. The Count. did not} 


drink with him, but remarked, as Fostier: 
- poured glass after glass duwn his throat: 
“You will never succeed at play, you 
drink too much. ‘The head must be cool 
always—the hand steady,” 
_“T cannot help it now, the thirst is; a 
habit,” replied Fostieri. “1 have not your 
self-control il mio conte.” 


The Count smiled, as the admission of 


superiority pleased him. 


“No, you will'soon go to the devil, Po- 


vero. Fosneri, when once I leave you.” 
“ And you. are “still resolved to per * in- 


quired Fostieri. 
“ Without doubt.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
The night before the sailing of Lowisi- 
ana, Fostieri and the Count were sitting in 


the splendidly fatnished hntechamber of 
the gambling house. Festieri was spéak- 


“1 will take |) 







“So yon sail to-morrow! You do-not 
fear then any further process of justice ?”’ 
“ No, there is. positively no evidence 


abat can be brought against me, save yours 


and that of the croupier. You are. safe! 
you cannot betray me. without compro- 
mising yourself. Youstruck the first blow, 
when he seized the loaded die. ‘He is a 
bad friend thatis foe te himself.’ The, 
eroupier is safe too, in my power! He 
cannot escape with life.” | 

“ Ah! ‘the pig pays for the dog's trick!’ 
But still there is much to be gained here! 
You are too well known throughout the 
continent! ‘Better be bird of the wood 
than bird in the cage!’ ”’ 

The handsome Italian smiled scornfully, 
and replied: with a proverb. 

“* He who has met with snakes, fears 
lizards!’ I fear nothing. I shall yo back.” 
Fostieri responded, in the same style. 
“He that hath a ene of wax, should 
not walk in the sun,’ 
“ And what will you do, Fostieri!” ask- 
ed the Count. 

“ ]—] shall stay here, and trust to for- 
tune. I like this country, the climate is 
pleasant! like Italia!” 

« America, is not like Europe, Ystioula 
blow my brains out from . melancholy,” 
exclaimed the Count. “J should die bere!" 
“And I shall live! there we differ!” 
said Fostieri, laughing. “Have you seen 
the Bella lately ?” 

“Ah! you mean the young girl of the 
window? Yes! Ihave seen her! I have 
discovered about her!. She is rich and 
single, and sails on the Louisiana.” 

“Per Bacco! I wish I were you,” 
elaimed Fostieri. “She is lovelier bas n 
the Madonna, or the Bella of Tiziano ; and 
you have learned who she is, now?” 

“A piastre to the garcon of the hotel, 
and another to her own domestic, procured 
all the information I desired. I admire 
her greatly. I shail become acquainted 

with he on the ship » | 

“How! these Southern women are 
haughty 2 r 
_ “She-has an uncle; I lave seen him ; 
he does not look Wine! I shall soon know 
him—then the girl !”’ “x 

“Ah! you have resources,” said Fostiei, 
looking at his Someniet with admira- 





ing in Italian in'a low voice. 
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The Count laughed and threw back his 
head as he said, 

“She is tich and beautiful! I am poor! 

I am weary of this Bohemienne life. 


I like this girl, I shall marry her.” 

Fostieri smiled satirically, “You marry 
fi Conte di Serimia turn saint!” When 
the fox preaches, hens beware! Whathas 
become of ‘the litde Graziella ?” 

The face of Serimia clouded, he answer- 
ed shortly, 

“{ know not, and care not!” 

* Ah, you think, ‘foolish is the ee, 
that confesses to the wolf!’ Well, she was 


a pretty little thing—but one tires of the 
Let us join the 


same face perpetually. 
play.” 

The two men arose and were soon lost 
in the crowd of eager players, who were 
gathered around the faro-table in the ad- 
joining room. — 

The Louisiana steamed out of the river 
the next day, with her load of passengers. 
The voyage was like the generality of 
voyages, Every body unaccustomed to 
the motion being sick fora few days, and 


_ 


nearly every body exceedingly well, and 


enjoying monstrous appetites for the rest 
of the voyage. Mrs. Elmsworth, like 
most consumptives, was mot sea sick, but 
spent the greater part of the time in her 
cabin, from weakness and from choice. 
She went sometimes on deck, whea the 
day was ‘mild, leaning on Mrs, Luey’s 
strong arm, and the luggage man carried 
her hair efter her, in which she could re- 
cline, Her husband troubled himself but 
little about her. It was a universal com- 
ment among the passengers, how very ne- 
glectful he was of his wife. He consider- 
ed that he had amply. provided for. her 
comforts in giving her attendants. She 
had money, if she wanted any thing the 
stewards could get it for her; Agnes was 
with her for company. . And he found 
occupations and companionship. more to 
his taste, among the passengers with whom 
the vessel was crowded: : Peer Agnes was 
not much of a.companion for any body. 
She suffered greatly from sea- -sickness. the 
first. week. . She had had so much ‘illness 
and Sorrow, eer spirite were, sunk very 
low. She had no. energy to exert herself 
gh any way. She had. ‘roused herself to 


1 


want to marry—a woman with rita If 


| 


meet the duties which fell upon her, dur- 
ing her aunt's illness immediately after 
Mimi’s death. But here, prostrated by 
that most enervating of maladies—the ma- 
teadie du mer—separated from nearly all 
she loved or trusted in, except her poor 
aunt, it was all; it must be confessed, she 
did riot “behave at all like a heroine, for 
the intervals of sickness were pretty much 
spent in what girls call “crying.” The 
stewardess was very kind to her. It is 
probable Agnes would have lain there, in 
her narrow berth, to the end of the voyage, 
had it not have been for her. Mrs. Etms- 
worth woulll come in as she passed Ag- 
mes’s door, look at her jestingly and con- 
dole with her. But Mrs. Todd scolded, 
and the scolding was best for Agnes. So, 
one bright day, Mrs. Todd and Mrs. Lucy, 
between them, coaxed and scolded Agnes 
into being dressed and going upon the 
deck, where her aunt was then sitting. 
Agnes did not think it possible ‘for to get 
up there alive—but anything was better 
than the dinning noise of those two wo- 
mén’s tongues. So she swallowed the 
bow! of oat-meal gruel, Mrs. Todd brought, 
and started for the deck, with Mrs. Lucy 
supporting, and Mrs. Todd following her, 
with a camp stool. None of the passen- 
gers had ever seen Agnes, and they looked 
with some litté curiosity at the. sudden 
apparition. Agnes was closely veiled, 
however, and there was little to adinirein 
the*bombazine dress, black hood and crape 
veil. She was safely landed by her aunt. 
Mrs. Elmsworth’s sad, sweet face, gentle 
woice and*« manner, had already won her | 
many little acts of kindness from the pas- 
sengers, and she was converring with a 
enevolent looking lady, when Agnes join-’ 
edher. Agnes fel herself greatly revived 
by the fresh ‘salt air +ands “mgt wishing to 
disturb ler aunt's conversation, and not 
iting an introduction to anyene—she 
rose from her seat and walked aft the 
wheel-house, and stood Téaming.an the iron 
railing around the deck—throwing Back 
Sines veil, she drew in, with long breathings, 
Pthe.invigorating breeze. She blessed Mrs. 
Todd and Mrs, Lucy for their pertimagity.; 
It was like a new life. She saw.ashoa¥ 
of porpoises, rolling and leaping: awennd 
the vessel, and was interested in watching. 
them. The sharp breeze made the colour 
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glow in her cheeks; the light, came back | 


to her heavy eyes,and she almost smiled 
at the gambols of the ungainly creatures. 
Looking. down below, attracted by a slight 
‘noise on the lower.deck, she saw.a party 
of gentlemen, some with cigars in their 
hands, who had just.cone from some reti- 
red | spot. where, they bad been enjoying 
what they called “a little game!” Mr. 
Elmsworth was among them, and standiug 
by him, leaning on the railing below, was 
a distinguished looking man with whom 
he was eagerly conversing. Attracted by) 
the lovely apparition above, several of the 
gentlemen expressed their admiration so 
loudly, that Mr. Elmsworth and his com- 


panion turned to see what had evoked 
It was just 


‘such rapturdus exclamations. 
at this moment that Agnes perceived them; 


blushing deeply ot having exposed herself 


to such observation, she dropped her veil 
hastily over ner seve and hurried back to 
hreraunt’s side. 

“By George! that’s a pretty women,” 
exclaimed one of the young men. 


‘ 


The gentieman talking with Mr. Elms- 
worth, looked-as if ke ‘fully ebaicattea in 


this opinion. 


“T wonder who she is?” continued the 


‘young man. “She must have been sick! 
-Nobedy has seen her before!” — 

“She has been sick,” coolly observed 
Mr..Elmsworth, striking a match and light- 


ing his cigar,’ “Its the first time she hae 
‘eft her cabin. I must go and speak to her 


.as soonvas I finish my cigar!’ 


, “Doyou know her? What's her neme?”’ 


-eagerly inquired a Lalf dozen voices. 
- MroElmsworth smited. 


her mame is Graham. 
“ Married or single!” 


WGingle-wnigheean, disengaged and .an 


heiress. re 
“Won’t you introduce a fellow, Eims- 
worth ¢” 


“ That depens - upon who the fellow is, 


and upon Miss. Graham’s pleasure,” an 


swered Mr. Elmsworth; “like all heiresses, 
Miss..Graham. has, always.had a will of 


her own——but I can ask her!” 


Me threw awey his ciger and wentapl 


deck ; bade Agnes good morning ; obser- 


ved § « ‘she was. looking very well. to have] 
been so siek,” and.asked if he should intro- 


Vou. XXXVII—~39 


“JT know her 
' very well! .Sheis Mrs. Eimsworth’s niece, 


‘ 
- 





duce any gentlemen to her. Several of 
his acquaintances desired to have ‘the 
pleasure of knowing ber. rh pee 
Agnes said, ‘She did not. desire any in- 
troductions to be made to her--especially 
not of any gentleman, unless théy could 
be of some ie ar Sea RS to 
her aunt.” 

So Mr. maitintenitth hed to retura ‘inlae 
friends with the reply, that Miss:\Graham 
declined any imtroductions to herself -for 
the present. 

“Whew! stuck up!” seal the 
young man, who had so coveted thepieas- 
ure; “she’s deuced handsome, at any rate, 
and any *t prevent people seeing her some- 
times.” 

The foreign gentleman whe had ld 
ed, awaiting Mr. Elmsworth’s return with 
Agnes’ answer, seemed amused,at the un- 
feigned expression of disappointment Bu 
the young, man’s face and manner,,.He 
was silent, however, but having smoked 
as much as he. Jiked. of his, cigar,threw 
the fragment into the sea; carelessly. link- 
ing his arm in that of, Mr... Elmsworth, 
he proposed a walk on deck. _ Mr. Elms- 
worth agreed, and they were soon promen- 
ading together on the forward portion of 
the deck. Mr, Elmsworth liad taken, to 
use his own expression, “a great fancy” 
to his ‘compamon—“ Count Serimia,”. he 
ealled himself—en Italian, or rather’ Sici- 
‘Tian Count, travelling in America fr his 
own amusement. Certainly there’ was 
much in kis exterior inhis favor. He yas 
rather below the medium height ~well 
made, and had that supple grace which 
most educated and well nurtured Ttaliads 
possess; that leopard-like agility and 
| smoothness of joint and muscle; whichte- 
longs te all of the feline race, and .seems.to 
*ccompany cat-like traits evenin humanity. 
}His figure was slender, but noteffeminate, 
his eyes black.and bright, though smal); 
nese slightly equiline; his cOMplexion 
clear, though almost olive in»its tint, was 
set off to the best advantage, by a,jet-blagk 
moustache and imperial, the rest of the 
oval face smooth, and his chin closely, sha- 
ven. His black silky bair Jay in oneey 
}waves upon the handsome,, thou 
narrow forehead, H@ was wel a 
always, elegantly. and si 


apt: ‘apthing 
‘showing what Mr. Carlyle. calls a‘ dandi- 
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acal taste,” bat his well fitting boots and 
“@éeat gloves. Count Serimia looked like a 
gentleman; his manners were courteous 
and easy; when he chose to please,-he 
was fascinating; and he had chosen to 
ptease Mr. Elmswormh. As izritable, self- 
witled and domineering as Charles Elms- 
worth was—no man was more easily flat- 
tered thar he, bya little attention from one 
wwhom he considered as distinguished or 
‘socially admired. He rather liked Agnes, 
because she was handsome, admired and 
‘wealthy, and it gave him a sort of eclat to 
‘be the Dragon of this nymph of the Hes- 
perides. He had been attracted by the 
‘distinguished appearance of Serimia, and 
his liking was in no way lessened, when 
he found the casual acquaintance: with 
whom he had exchanged lights for cigars, 
and sometimes a word or two about the 
ship, or the weather, to be a real live no- 
‘thleman—even if only a Sicilianone. With 
al! his blust:ring ways, Charles Elmsworth, 
Yike*all domestic tyrants and great brag- 
garts, was a toady. So he and Count 
‘Serimia were rapidly becoming fast friends. 


CHAPTER XXIl. 


The Count played cards, which Elms- 
worth liked also; but as in the beginning 
of their acquaintance finding he had 
seoured “ a pigeon” worth plucking, which 
feat he intended to perform after they ar- 
rived in Paris together, (for, Serimia had 
found out all. his companion. had to tell,) 
Serimia allowed Elmsworth to win as often 
wevhe liked the small amounts to which 
tivo. betting was confined on boardyship. 


lmsworth thought him very unsuspicious 


‘ge¢-unworldly, and chuckled, with all the 
goy_of a small mind over his own superior 
weisdom and skill.. It amused Serimia 
groatly, for his name was known in all the 
gatons and gambling hells of Europe. He 
was as well known at Baden-Baden as the 
famous table of Rouge et Noir. Indeed, 
‘he was too well known, for which reason 
‘he had made a short trip to America until) 
adtite ugly “sl ” and rumours died 
'wmay, connected with the ruin and mut- 
“Get, at the gaming table, of a young Eng- 
Vishmap of yank and wealth, who’ had 





sought his fatal friendship. Serimia had, 
as we already know, stopped at the same 
hotel, in New Orleans, at which the Elms- 
worths had stayed during the few days 
that preceded their embarkation: He 
had accidentally seen Agnes sitting in 
their parlour, and had been struck ‘with 
her extreme beauty. He had found out 
her name and Mr. Elmsworth’s, with a 
full account of the wealth and position, as 
well as plens of the party, from their 
servant man, by dint of bribes. The at- 
tendants were very respectable. His es- 
poinage and close inquiry had fully satis- 
fied him of the truth of the account he 
had received. At the frst convenient op- 
portunity, after leaving port, he had made 
advances towards acquaintanceship. with 
Mr. Elmsworth. So far as that gentleman 
was concerned, he had entirely succeeded 


jin his efforts to make himself pleasing, and 


he was too self-reliant and vain to doubt 
his ultimate success with the young lady 
who had so greatly attracted him. A rich 
and beautiful wife would be a great help 
to him, and here was one ready to his 
hand. If unsophisticated and even rather 
unlearned, those were small objections. 
If he wearied of her, there was his Jittle 
estate among the mountains in Sicily~re- 
tired and remote enough. He could send 
her there. He was the last of his race. 
He would like to perpetuate his. ancient 
and once honourable name, though’ now 
stained and smirched by his own. acts. 
In Europe, in spite of bis rank—for Serimia 
was noble by birth, though the poor rem- 
nant of his patrimeny yielded but a small 


revenue, only a few hundred ' frances; 
jenough o keen him from destitution when 


luck was against him, which it rarely ever 
was, Serimia being a fortunate as well as 
a cool, skilful gambler, and he never had 
been reduced to such st-aits as: necessi- 
tated the parting with his little patrimony. 
In “spite of his ‘noble birth, he could 
scarcely hope to marry as he wished at 
home; he was, as we said before, too well 
known.” Agnes was’ to him, then; a trea- 
sure trové, and so he walked erm in arm, 
tipoh the “deck of the vessel, with Mr. 
Elmsworth; whom he throughly read and 
'as thoroughly despised for a vain, ostexta- 
tious, boastful, vulgar fellow—for ostenta- 
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tion, boasting and arrogance are vulgar, 
and Serimia, though a gambler, and a de- 
prayed, unprincipled man, had good taste, 
and goed breeding enough to avoid and 
despise such low traits. After promen- 
ading sometime, Serimia proposed de- 
scending to his state-room, where he said 
he had some fine wine he would like 
Elmsworth to taste. Elmsworth agreed— 
and they went down to the cabin. Serimia 
sent the steward for glasses and a cork- 
screw; Elmsworth amused himself in 
looking about him. Like all experienced 
travellers Serimia had very little luggage 
with him. He had a box of wines, and 
another of cigars, pipes and tobacco. His 
trunks, he said, were in the hold. Every- 
thing belonging t him was scrupulously 
neat and orderly. His dressing case, with 
its plain exterior, lay open upon the small 
table. It was furnished beautifully with 
every convenience for a gentleman’s toilet, 
and on the silver cover of each article was 
engraved Serimia’s crest, and his initials, 
“G. $8.” Eimsworth admired ail his con- 
venient arrangements. The corner of a 
riband projecting from a division in the 
case, Serimia pulled it out; it had a 
diamond s*ar attached to it. “A Nea- 
politan Order,” said he carelessly—“ the 
gift of King Ferdinand before his de- 
thromement.” There was another from 


charmed to know a man whe knew kings, 
and had received orders of honor from 
them. The steward came with the glasses, 
the, wine was uncorked and pronounced 
excellent. Serimia said be had several’ 
bottles of it, and if Mr. Elmsworth would’ 
allow it, he would be glad to send a couple 
of bottles to Mrs. Elmsworth, who seemed 
to . be delicate ain health. . Elmsworth 
thanked him, said | his wife would be much |: 
obliged, he had. no: dons, lay. onck an at- 
tention from. Count Serimjas«: - 

| When they. had. finished their bottle they 
zeturmed, to.the deck. Mr. Elmsworth 
sought his wife, and told her of. Serimia’s 
request that she. would allow him to. send 
her some fine wine. | He had spoken of 
Serimia previously, to his wife, and of. the 
pleasure he derived from his society. Mrs. 
Elmsworth,; glad,‘to. have her husband 


served Serimia closely, and was pleased 
with his appearance; she rejoiced ttiat 
Mr. Eimsworth had selected one who 
seemed to be a gentleman -as his:constant 
associate. She way therefore, very kindly 
disposed towards Serimia, and received 
very graciously her husband's proposal to 
present the Count to her and to Agnes, 
Agnes asked her aunt to excuse her, and 
to permit her to retire to her’ state-room, 
she felt so reluctant to make any acquain- 
tances. But Ms. Elmsworth remoastrated 
against her retiring, saying “they would be 
obliged tc make acquaintances sometimes 
in travelling—the gentleman was very 
polite, and it would not do to make Mr. 
Elmsworth angry!’ She entreated A és 
not to go. Agnes had risen to quit her 
seat, bot at her Aunt’s urgent request, she 
resumed her seat on the stool and awaited 
the coming of her Uncle and his’ unwel- 


come friend. 
Pe 


“ After all, it did not matter,” » she wioust 
with herself. “Count Serimia was nothing 
to. her; she wguld probably never ,see 
him again when the voyage ended—and 
if he pleased her Aunt, it was very well;” 
but she felt considerable annoyance at 
having such acquaintances forced upon 
her. Sbe had little confidence in Mr. 
Elmeworth, or in his penetration or con- 
| gideration for any one but himself—so she 
Was not disposed to like any one whom he 
attempted to patronize. It was,therefore, 
with a good deal of her former hanteur 
rand stately courtesy that she bowed coldly 
ia reply to Serimia’s graceful, easy saluta- 
| tion; as her uncle introduced him. Mrs. 
Bintsworth shook hands with him, aad 
‘tliaaked him for his attention in sending 
‘the wine to her. Agnes, after ‘she ‘had 
returned his bow, seemed to think she had 
‘done. ‘all: that was of her; and 
coking up the: book. which - Lucy had 
snestenmapineebraentieaicharte 
‘mounted the deck, she began. to read, 
leaving her aunt to converse: with Count 
|Serimsia. Mrs: Lucy had gotten hold: of a 
volume of Schiller; and.as Agnes took up 
the book, it opened at a om 
of paper seribbled over and over with the 
name of Agnes, in Robert's handwriting. 
Agnes’ eyes fell upon Amelia's song in.the 





amused and kept im good humor, had-ob- 


gardem,.im the Third ‘Act of: the Robbers 
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“Er ist hin—Vergebens ach vergebens; 
‘Stohnet ibm der bange seufzer nach, : 
Er ist hin—wund alle luft des*lebens — 
Wimmert hin in ein verlornes ach.” 


The blood rushed to Mer cheek.and brow, 
then as suddenly paled; she could hardly 
prevent screaming aloud with agony. The 
thought of Robert rushed over her in ‘bitter- 
est anguish. She forgot where she was, her 
aunt, uncle, Serimia, all were. banished 
from her mind—her eyes.were fixed on 
the sad words of the song. . She dared not 
read more. She sat motionless—so still 


and pale—so absorbed in her own sorrow-| 
fyl remembrances that she did not hear 


her aunt speak to her: “ Agnes, my dear, 
Count Serimia speaks to you!” 


Agnes looked at her aunt for an instant, 
with eyes in which evidently there was no 
comprehension of her meaning. Mrs. 
Elmsworth laid her hand gently upon her 
niece’s arm, and repeated her words. At 
Jast comprehending her remark, Agnes 
turned courteously, and with dignity apolo- 
gized to Count Serimia 
lack of attention, and requested he would 
have the goodness to repeat ‘his question. 

» Serimia was puzzled. This*was a new 
sort of a woman from any he had»met. 
.He was somewhat piqued and annoyed 
too; that Miss Graham had not considered: 
chim worthy of even a passing glance q@ 
@ moment's attention. It was mot’ the 
.tgeatment he nsually received from ‘her sex, 
and it only interested him the more in his 
pursuit of this Flying Daphne. He smiled. 
gtaciously ; he intended to'be very amia- 
-ble-and kind in his manner, to cover*the 
onfusion so young a girl might'have’ been 
‘sapposed to feel after committing what he 
amdoubtingly set dewn as ‘an involuntary 
breach of politeness. 

* She is'shyt perhaps, knows no:better! 
‘Well, she is beautiful enough to pass 
anywhere, even if une bejle sauvage!’ 
tach thoughts had passed: hastily through 
*his’ brain, as he saw Mrs. Elmsworth’s 
efforts to make Agnes’ hear and: under- 
‘stand. But he was. utterly ‘Giseonevited 
‘so find his premeditated: nrbarte 
opletely baffled by the cool; b ~~ ne 
with which Agnes now espondéed 
“eonversation. “This was no shy, tiie girl! 
buta lofty, well-bred woman, who would 





her apparent’ 





‘adorn any court.. Agnes endured the con- 


‘|versation as long as she thought: neces- 


sary, for her aunt’s'sake ; then rising, with 
a graceful, ceremonious bow to “Count 
Serimia;and a word to her aunt,she started 
to réturn to the cabin below.’ Count 
Serimia sprang forward to assist “her in 
descending the steps, but she: politely, 
though firmly, declined his proffered aid, 
and calling to\Mrs. Lucy, who was sitting 
not far off amongst a bevy of nurses and 
Jadies’.maids, to attend her, Agnes retired. 
Serimia, considerably discomfitted, bit. his 
lip,.as he looked after her retreating ‘form, 
then he returned to Mrs. Elmswosth. 

‘Your niece, I hope, madam, is not 
indigposed +” 

“No—at least—I think .net,” . replied 
Mrs. Elmsworth; “but she +has:snffered 
very. much from illness recently, and is 
easily fatigued.” 

.Serimia was compelled.to soothe the 
wounds his vanity had received .with this 
supposition. He led the conversation. very 
skilfully to find ont all he wanted ,to 
know of Agnes’ past history and_parti- 
alities. But Mrs. Elmsworth, though an 
amiable, unsuspicious woman, was no 
fool, gor gossip, to be “pumped” very 
readily. She knew Agnes would resent 
being talked about in any manmer with a 
stranger. Besides, she had promised her 
sister, before Jeaving Davenant Hall, not 
to speak of Agnes and Robert's unhappy 
love to any one, not even to her husband, 
as they regarded the affair as Agnes’ own 
secret. So Count Serimia found himself 
unsatisfied on many points on which he 
desired information. Agnes’ indifference 
to him might arise from a preoccupied 
heart; he could find out if she was en- 
gaged ‘from her uncle. In every other 


| respect, his anticipztions were more than 


realised, It was a most desirable “ parti” 
for him. So he talked to Mrs. Elmsworth 
*til he was weary, then gaily exeusing him- 
self left her, after having prodveed a very 
‘pleasing impression upon her mind. Agnes 
tdid not share her aunt’s prepossessions. 
She did not like what she saw of Serimia- 
'He'seemed forward and presumptuous. So 
‘she was rarely seen on deck during ‘the 
‘rest of the voyage. Whenever she did 
‘come, Serimia made: always some excuse 
for approaching her and entering into con- 
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versation. He had become quite a favour- 
ite with her.aunt, . This-;was very distaste- 
ful to her; so that what was atfirst simply 
a feeling of.indifference towards him in 
her mind,.grew rapidly into: absolute dis- 
like: Agnes Graham was too much of a 
Davenant not to. know how to keep such 
persons as Serimia at a distance; so the 
Countidid not advance as he anticipated 
in her favoury; and. found he had made but 
little. headway.towards the. goal of his 
desires. when the vessel. anchored. at 
Havre. - Count Serimia. made hiniself; 
however; most useful to the inexperienced 
travellers in the suggestions and advice he 
gave Mr. Elmsworth in all the petty vex- 
ations whicheneumber the passport system, 
- and disembarkation. in a foreign country, 
Agnes’and her aunt were: soon seated in 
the railroad car which was to convey them 
immediately to. Paris, where their. rooms 
were already engaged for them: through 
the instrumentality of their factor in New 
Orleans. ; 

Agnes had not been agreeably surprised |} 
on finding. that Count Serimia had taken 
his seat in the same carriag2. with their 
party.on the railroad from Havre to Paris. 
Neither did she like the close,,.familiar 
intercourse which h® seemed to heve 
established: between Mr. Elmsworth and 
bimself, ror, the easy way in which he 
managed to include Mrs. Elmswerth’ in 
this. amiable intimacy, which he appeared) 
nothing loath to extend to herstlf also—ad- 
dressing, her as “ Mademoiselle. Agnes,” a 
style of naming her which annoyed Agnes 
very much. Agnes, however, hada quiet} 
way. of her own, which. effectually pre-| 
eluded. any familiarity ; so, though Count 
Serimia:could complain of nothing in her 
manner,.or in the few remarks she conde- 
scended to make en rowe, he perfectly 
understood that however agreeable. he 
might be to Mr. or Mrs. Elsworth, to 
Miss Graham -he was nothing more than. a} 
travelling acquaintance ; and that his assi- 
duities and petty schemings had not: ade 
vaneed him. one. iota in her regard. She 
was certainly the. most: impracticable wo- 
man he had ever known, but as his hopes 
.2nd yanity were abased, so did his admi- 
ration rise. He liked to. conquer difficul-| 
ties. .. He possessed a ‘bold, determined 
*pitite, and his feelings were- interested 


\ 





now. He was rapidly oecoming deeply 
‘inelove with Agnes, for one. reason; be- 
cause she was'so utterly indifferent to him: 
It was for a noble prize: he was: playing; 
and-he resolved to play boldly, He insti+ 
tuted’ himself, then; as the friend of the 
family, accompanied them:to their rooms, 
charged. iimself with their accommoda: 
tion, made a fuss about getting up their 
‘luggage, ordered a fire instantly in Mrs; 
Elmsworth apartment, had infinite com- 
passion and sympathy for Mr. Elmsworth’s 
helplessness and:Mrs. Eimsworth’s fatigue, 
and was abort to order their dinner front 
the carte he held, which he had taker 
from the garcon, wien Agnes quietly ex- 
tended her hand for it, saying: 

“We need not ‘trouble you any longer, 
Count Serimia, about these small matters, 
I speak French as readily as English, be- 
ing a Louisianaise.” 

e spoke very courteously, and with a 
smile. Mrs, Elmsworth, as if suddenly, 
struck with the sense of their selfishness 
in.detaining the Count so long from his 
own affairs, hastened to apologize, and 
Count. Serimia “feund himself literally 
thanked and complimented. out of the 
rooms. He set his teeth together, mutier 
ing.to himself as he descended the stair- 
ease : 

. Haughty girl! I will n not ‘forget this r. 

Mr.. Elmsworth having, as he said, 
“ fixed his, wife and Agnes”’ comfortably In 
hike apartments, considered he had. dis- 
icharged. all the duties which devolved 

upon him, aifd therefore fe!t himself at 
liberty to pursue his own amusements, and 
Hto spend his time ina mode more congenial 
to him than that of watching in the sick 
chamber of a wife whom he now barely 
tolerated, certainly had long since ceased 
'to have any affecticn for. _Count Serimia 
was only too. happy to accommodate and 
‘aid him in. his search after amusement. 
One need not look long i in Paris to find any. 
that may happen to be desired. So. Mr. 
Elmsworth was soon plunged. into a stream 
of. dissipation: and wild living that he de- 
lighted to swim in. Count ‘Seria man- 
aged, however, to be often. in_ ‘Mrs. Elms: 
| worth’s saloon, where his cool, Da pe 
gant. manner, and neat,. fastidio ap: 
iparance formed an agreeable contrast to 





ithe heated, _ half ‘intoxicated, — careless 
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Charles Elmsworth. He occasionally met 
‘Agnes here, only very rately, and gene- 
rally by accident, for Agnes had discovered 
bis pertinacious resolve to:make ‘himself 
agreeable to her. She resented it as an 
impertinence, and withdrew herself as 
much as possible from any chance of a 
rencontre with him. ’ Mrs. Emsworth; 
too; with whom he hed at ‘first greatly in- 


‘gratiated: himself, began to suspect that 


there might be evil under all this specious 
kindness, and to fear that Count Serimia's 
influence over her penaney was ‘enyting 


irene ‘one. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mr. Elmsworth generally spent his nights 
in what he called pleasure, and the days 
pretty much in sleeping. His wife saw 


_ but little of him, as they occupied sepa- 


rate apartments. The few moments in 
which she did chance to see him, she 
could not but notice the effect of his orgies 
in his appearance, as well as the increas- 
ing irritability of his naturally bad tem- 


_per. In spite of all his ill-treatment and 


neglect of her, still, with the wonderful 


_pertinacity of a woman’s affections, Em- 


eline clung to her husband. She loved 
hin through all, to the latest instant of 
her mortal life. She remonstrated, in her 
feeble way, with him, and implored him 
not to destroy his health, both physical and 
moral, in the polluted atmosppere in which 
the greater part of his hours were spent. 
But he only swore at her “for a meddling 
fool,” and bade her “ mind her own busi- 
ness and leave him to take care of him- 
self. ” She ventured to warn him against] 
the fascinations of Serimia. Then his an- 
ger burst forth without restraint. He 


showered imprecations upon her, and upon} 


Agnes for putting such notions in her 
head. He absolutely raved with fury, and 


. seizing her by the arm he pressed her 50 


rudely from him that she fell upon the 
floor, too weak to resist his force. She 
dragged herself up by the door and stag- 

out of his room. “Agnes met her 


Just as she had sunk into a chair outside 


of the door. The handkerchief she hell 





to her mouth was crimson with blood. 
Agnes supported her aunt to her own 


apartment, and sent off immediately for a 
physician, and again for a week there was 
the darkened room, the stealthy step, the 
subdued voices, but Emeline’s hour had 
not yet come. She rose again from her 
bed, thongh weakened and prostrated from 
the attack. Her husband was really 
ashamed when he found the injery to her 

so severe, that he had caused in his in- 
sane anger, and was consequently kinder, 
for him even attentive and considerate, 
during her illness. His half mattered 
words of regret and apology to her wete 
received with joy, and the thin white 
hand, placed upon his lips, stopping the 
words before the sentence was concluded— 
“Jt is all forgotten; it was an accident ; 
you did nat mean to hurt me, dear Charles, 
but I am so weak; it was my fatilt.” 

“Emeline,” replied he, bending over 
and kissing her, “you are an angel.” 

Mr. Elmsworth’s goodness though, last- 
ed only so long as his wife’s life was in 
danger. His tempter came. Serimia in- 
vited and urged. As soon as Mrs. Elms- 
worth could sit up he was off again, plung- 
ing with renewed zest into his wild dissi- 
pations. He was getting on pretty fast. 
He had managed ig.a ehort time to Pet rid 
of nearly all the m@ney he had ordered to 


be deposited to his credit at the Bankers, 


and was beginning to be heavily indebted 
to Serimia. Mrs. Elmsworth soon found 
it did not do toask her husband for money, 
even for trivial expenses—even to gratify 
the longings for fruit and flowers, which 
are the usual accompaniments of con- 
sumption. Agnes exhausted the small 
amount of pocket money she had brought 
with her in supplying these little gratifica- 
tions of the invalid, and was therefore 
‘obliged to have recourse to her uncle, 
who was her gnardian, for more. He had 
always been polite to Agnes, but on this 
occasion, not daring to refuse what was 
her own, and what she hada right to de- 
mand, he accompanied the gift of the 
draft she requested with a rude oath and 
exclamation about “ extravagance of wo- 
men.” Agnes looked | at “him astonished. 
She knew her own incomé'was large, and 
‘bis, or tather her aunt’s property, was ofe 
considerable extent. 

‘Want of money was a new want te any 
of them. She made no reply, however, 
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as his flushed face showed he was under} 
the influence of liquor, but took the draft 
and thought over the matter considerably 
when alone. She was convinced that her 
uncle was gambling very deoply, to have 
spent all his money, and achill came over 
her as she. looked the future in ‘he face. 
Her own capital she knew was safe, but 
her income was in Mr. Elmswerth’s bands 
as her guardian, but she remembered now 
that Dr. Leonard had told her “hat by 
her father’s will, she was of age at eigh- 
teen, and could, if circumstances required 
it, assume entire control over herself and 
her property.” He also told her to re- 
member that her father died a British sub- 
ject, and that she was entitled to the pro- 
tection of the English Embassador, in case 
she needed it. 

Mr. Elmsworth having once thrown 
aside all restraint upon his temper before 
Agnes, became more and more unendura- 
ble, and Agnes and his poor wife always 
breathed freer when he was out of the} 
house. Count Serimia, who now held the 
most potent influence over Eilmsworth, 
viz: that of creditor, informed ‘his dupe of 
his fervent admiration of Miss Graham, 
and proposed to return Elmsworth’s notes 
cancelled on the day of his marriage with 
her. . Elmsworth caught at the suggestion, 
and heartily agreed to aid, with all his 
power, in such ant arrangement. Serimia 
complained that Agnes was so shy of him 
that she never gave him an opportunity of 
pressing his suit. This Elmsworth pzom- 
ised to obyiate if possible. 

Henceforth poor Agnes was exposed to 
a series 0. petty persecutions and vexa- 
tions, which to her were exquisite tortures. 
Love spoken from the lips of any man but 
Robert, was odious to her, and from Seri- 
mia, was absolutely insupportable. She no 
longer found a refuge in her own apart- 
ment, for if she ventured toseclude herself 
during Serimia’s vtsits, as'soon as he was 
gone, Mr. Elmsworth would vent his ill- 
humor upon his innocent sick wife. He 
had found out the way to’ rule Agnes. 
She could not bear. to see her helpless 
aunt suffer under her husband’s cruel, 
bitter words. Such altercations always 
brought on @ fit of nervous prostration 
upon the feeble woman. So Agnes was 


ring Setinria’s visits. 





cure a respite for the poor woman, amd@ 
she bad to rematn by her aunt’s side dw 
Agnes was learning 
life’s lessons in a stern school. God ab. 
ways uses fire to purge his chosen vessels. 
When Agnes left N—,she had ptomised Ms. 
Danvers to read every day the lessons and 
Psalms according to the calendar.in hes 
Prayer Book. She hed done so whenever 
it was possible for her to doit, and: 

had learned to pray, too, with her heart as 
well as lips.. Agnes found much comfoxs 
in these religious duties. She ‘found. hes 
refuge in Christ in. all her infinitesimal 
annoyances in this wretched life. She 
read much in her father’s two books, the 
Sacra Privata and Kempis. It almost 
seemed to her at times as if it was asa 
provision for her especial needs that her 
father’s hand, so many years before, had 
traced the pencil lines and marginal notes 
which marked many passages in these 
books. And so, even in the midst of hex 
every day life, she had some serene, peace- 
fal moments. Her poor aunt, too, was 80 
helpless and Aependent upon her, Agnen 
was glad she could do anything to comfort 


|the heart-broken, sorrowful woman, who 


had ever shown her a mother’s tendés. 
ness. Mrs. Lucy was a great help'and 
consolation to them. She was so trust 
worthy and faithful. The “man fer she 
luggage” had been discharged, Mr. Ftma}, 
worth intending to employ a courier as 
soon as he could make up his mind to 
leave Paris. ; 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


One bright day, as Mrs. Elmsworth sat 
in her little parlor, she was surprited to 
receive a card, which was brought up from 
the Porter’s lodge, on which was the name, 
neatly engraved, of 

“Alfred Murray, : 
Lovisiana.” 

She asked if the gentleman was stitl 
waiting, and being informed that he, was, 
she begged that he would be requested | 
come up and see ler.. Mr. Murray. cai 
up immediately, greeted Mrs. Elmeworth 
cordially, and told her he had met, her 





obliged to sacrifice her own comfort to se’ 


- 


husband on the street a minute before, that 
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Mn Rieesemath had bitcabh him of her’ 
dglicate health, and given him her address, 
af which he had: instantly availed himself. 
Mrs: Elmsworth was heartily glad to see 
‘Mr. Marray. She liked him very much. 
and any little change or novelty was grate- 
ful to the poor invahd, shut up within 
those four walls of her rooms. She was 
talking and laughing quite cheerfully 
with him when Agnes suddenly entered 
the room, ignorant that her aunt had a 
Visitor. There was a momentary embar- 
tassment for all parties. Agnes recovered 
iferself first, and advancing to Mr. Murray, 
Hicld out her hand frankly, as of old. Mr. 
Murray took it kindly, and said : 

“f was not aware that you had accom- 
panied Mrs. Elmsworth. F thought that 
tngre binding ties would have kept you in 
N——, or perhaps,” he hesitated, them said, 
hurriedly, “ Dr. Selman is here, too, I sup- 
pose, though I did not see him with Mr. 
Klmsworth. Will you be so kind as to 
sey to him that he must accept this call 
from me as well as Mr. and Mrs. Elms- 
worth and yourself?” 


Agnes grasped the back of a chair with 
both hands as she stood. She turned 
doathly pale, and looked ready to faint, 
Mrs. Elmsworth was dumb with conster- 
mation. Agnes spoke so low it was almost 
a whisper. 

..“¥ou mistake, Mr. Murray, My cousin 
da not aceompany us.” 

The crimson flashed over Mr. Murray’s 
face as he understood his mistake, but he 
had too much tact to apologize, so het 
turned to Mrs. Elmswort with some ob- 
servation about the eligible position of 
shoir rooms. 


~» She replied. ; in the same tone, Gand the 


conversation soon flowed on as before be-| 


tween the two. Agnessata few moments 
striving Vainly for self command, then ris- 
ing hastily, she quitted the room. Mr, 
Murray looked after her retreating form: 
until the door closed after her—then turn- 
ng, 

; My" dear Mrs. Elmsworth, how is 
one” 

"Mrs. Elmsworth, feeling herself justified 
by the stroubiistanees, related the whole! 
“sad 'stoty. Mr, Murray listened 4 inténtly— |r: 





Elmsworth wept profusely when. she had 
completed her narrative. Mr. Murray 
wek her hand; gently. ; 

“Thank you fortélling me this. I need 
not say I receive your comfidence a8 sa- 
fered. Miss Graham has in’ all things 
proved herself worthy of her father. 
‘Phere can no higher praise proceed from 
my lips. But she must have suffered— 
must still suffer intensely. She was deep- 
ly attached to her cousin.” 

“And still is,” added Mrs. Elmsworth. 

“I do not doubt it,” replied he. 

A few moments after, he took leave of 
Mrs. Elmsworth, promising. to call again 
very soon to see her. 

He came again the next day, bringmg. 
as am eXcuse, a basket of fruit and flowers 
for Mrs. Elmswosth. Agnes was sitting 
by her aunt, reading aloud to her, when 
he knocked at their parlor door. He lis- 
tened to the clear tonesof her voice. She 
reading:the Psalms for the morning. He 
offered the basket to Mrs. Elmsworth, who. 
exclaimed with pleasure at the sight. He 
spoke to Agnes’ — 

“Will you not conclude your reading, 
Miss Graham, and allow me to join 
you ™ : 

Agnes; without a word, took up her 
prayer book and began where she had left 
off. Mr. Murray reading responsively with 
her, until the kesson was concluded: He 
had drawn out of his pocket his @wn little 
well thumbed prayer-book. 

‘What a comfort it is,” observed he, af 
ter they had finished reading. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Elmsworth, “ arid it is 
bwonderful how appropriately tc. the needs. 
rof each day the Psalms and lessons seem: 
to fall!” 

Agnes rose, and fetching some plates 
and vases, begun arranging the fruits and 
flowers out of the basket. Mr. Murray 
‘watched her, while he continued to con- 
“verse with Mrs: Elmsworth. The beauti- 
ful face, so saddened, so changed in ex- 
pression; the heavy, languid fall of the 
‘eyelids ; the drooping curves of her mouth, 
tshowing how the will had wrestled with 
‘the heart. Phere was all about her, @ 
‘clinging’ expression of wearing sorrow, 

most touching to behold, and yet, when 





sliaditig “his face with His hand. Mrs. 


the long black lashes were lifted and the 
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dark eyes raised “hilly attd’ calmly to his, 
in answer to some: question, he could net 
but remark the sweet chastttied glance, 
the quiet, serene, beamingso’ different 
from the brilliant, flashing rays* which 
used’ to gleam there. Agnes’ soul was 
equipoised and firm: Mr. Murray could 
not help thinking she was lovelier than 
ever, and he feltallthe former love for her, 
which he had vainly tried to chain beneath 
the cold icy crust of duty and necessity, 
surging in his heart, as he looked upon 
her. He asked Mre. Elmsworth if they 
had seen anything of Paris? and he was 
surptised to hearthat she had never been 
out of their rooms since they reached 
Paris. 

“Agnes tried walking once or twice,” 
she said, “ bat she found it disagreeable, 
she was followed and annoysd, though she 
had Marie, the ferme du chatr bre with 
her. So she gave'it up, and had not been 
out for weeks. Shé was’ herself unable to 
walk, and would have to be carried in a 
chair tip and down stairs, if she ‘attempted 
to ride.” 

Mr. Murray understood Mr. Elmsworth 
was tdo busy in the pursuit of his own 
pleasures, to trouble hiniself about therm, 
and these two' women lad been shut up 
all these sweet sprifig days in those hot 
rooms. No wonder Agnes’ looked so pate 
and languid, -the close confinement was 
sufficient'to kill her, without the addition 
of mental sufféring: He walked to the 
window, looked out'an instant, then came 
to the table upon which Agnes was dispo- 
sing the vases of flowers for her aant's ad- 
mixation. — ; 

“ Miss Graham, you terve a bad head- 
ache to-day!” 


Agnes started’ and wale smiled at theja 


unexpected charge, but was forced to con- 
fess Mr: Mufray was right. “She had a 
headache—only”— | 

**Qnly’—it is no’ more’ than’ you have 
had every day, 'I suppose, for the last two 
weeks, or perliaps month'?"” 

Agnes said nothing—her aunt looked 
alarmed. “My dear, if you were not well, 
you'shéuld havespoken. Do go and lie 
down now, F will send for Dr. —— imme- 
diately.” And’slie extended her hand. to- 


-éxercise. 





‘Elmsworth, no physician is needed. Miss 
Graham suffers from wart of fresh ait and 


Oblige me by ‘commanding her 
to put on her bonnet and call the femme 
de chambre. I see my carriage still waits 


at the door—if Miss’ Graham will go with 


Marie in it, fora drive; I will rémain with 
you till she returns.” 
Agness knew’ not how to refit. Her 
aunt and Mr. Murray urged and entreated, 
and before she knew what she was about, 
Mrs: Lucy had brought her bonnet, gloves 
and mantle, Marie stood before her in her 
smart hat and shawl, ready to accompany 
her. There-was nothing to be cone—but 
to go. Mr. Murray handed her in ‘the car- 
riage, and Marie by her side, gave an of- 
der to the coachman—the footman slam- 
med the door, and off they’ whirled to the 
Bois de Boulogne. Murie was chatmed 
and chatted away’ as fast’ as her little 
French tongue would permit, pointing out 
every thing to “Mademoiselle, sie thought 
likely to interest her. Agnes’ could ‘not 
help being amused at her lively piquant 
remarks, and found herself laughing aloud, 
more than once, at her naive speecties. 
There was a ‘strong entéente cordiale es- 
tablished’ from that hour between Marie 
and herself. Long before the coachman 
turned his horses’ heads back towards the 
hotel, Agnes’ headache was nearly gone— 
and she really felt better than she had 
done for a iong time. Mr. Murray exulted 
im the effect of his prescription, and’ Ag- 
nes, holding out her hand with a sister’s 
frankness; thanked him’ warmly for the 
pleasure lie had given ‘o her and to Marie. 
Mr. Murray was constant in his’ visits te 
Mrs. Elmsworth after this. He frequently 
persuaded her to be carried down’ stairs in 
chair, and placed in his- carriage and 
driven genily out in the pleasazit Bois de 
Boulogne. The drives were’ of service to 
her. She would sleep’ so much better 
after them, that it refreshed her’ greatly. 
When Mr. Murray did’ not’ come, he sent 
the carriage: He said, “They did him a 
favour by making use: of ithis’ horses 
were really: suffering for want of exercisey”’ 
‘So he would listen: to’ no: refusal on their 
part. Mrs. Elimsvworth saw’ how much 
real gratification it gave’ him to be-useful 
to her in’ any way—so slie accepted 





wards the bell'rope: =~ 
Ne said Mt. Murray) “No; Mrs. 





his courtesy as freely’ as it- was offered. 
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The hours in which Mr. Murray visited 
them, or in which they rode, were usually 
those in which Mr. Elmsworth and Count 
Serimia slept, as well as they could, after 
their nightly revels. Mr. Elmsworth was 
aware of Mr. Murray’s frequent visits, and 
he knew his wife often made use of that 
gentleman’s equipage, He did not care 
much what they did, so long.as they did 
not incommode bim, or ask him for money. 
And when Serimia ventured. to remon- 
strate against the intimacy—he ridiculed 
the idea of Mr. Murray’s ever being any 
thing more than a friend to Agnes. He 
said, “he knew she had rejected Murray 
before he came to Europe, not more than 
six months ago.” 

“Rejected Murray! Pray does yow 
niece expect to marry any thing less than 
a royal prince, that should reject a man 
who could marry almost any woman he 
pleases ?” sneered Serimia. 

“I don’t know who Agnes expects to 
marry,” coolly replied Elmswotth. “I 
thought you intended her to marry you.” 

“So Ido, and so she shall,” answered 
Serimia,—* but I know Murray—he is no 
friend of. mine, and will do all he can to 
prejudice Miss Graham against me!” 

“ My dear fellow! that is no concern of 
mine,” said Elmsworth. “I'll help you 
all I can—but Murray’s visits amuse my 
wife. He gives me no trouble. There 
was No reason why Agnes should not have 
married him before, if she had wanted to, 
and I have positively no means short of 
absolute insult, of forbidding him my quar- 
ters. That isa risk I don’t care to run— 
for Murray, as quiet as he looks, has a devil 
of a temper when roused—he is a dead 
shot and a capital swordsman! §o if you 
like to undertake him, remember I have 
warned you!” . 

- Mr. Murray’s advent pains’ B an agreeable 
change in the life of those “quarters,” as 
Mr. Elmsworth called: them. . His wife 
was brighter and more comfortable. She 
enjoyed the fresh air in her daily rides, 
and was refreshed by the fruit and flowers 
with which her friend: kept her supplied. 
‘He brought her pleasant Looks to read and 
pretty engravings to look.at. In many lit- 
tle ways, he contrived to cheer the life of 
the poor invalid. And Agnes was most 
grateful for it; she expressed this both in 





looks. and, words, Mrs. Elmsworth had 
never been, to Agnes what Mrs. Selman 
was; but now, in the time of her, illness, - 
it is impossible for any but a woman’s 
heart, to understand how Agnes clave to 
the feeble sufferer. She absorbed . herself 
in the life of her annt, with something of 
the inexpressibie tenderness a_ mother 
feels towards asick infant. So Agnes was 
very, very grateful to Mr. Murray! only 
grateful! He knew that as well.as she. 
They perfectly understood that between 
them, the past was dead and buried. 

Agnes never alluded to the days he had 
known her in N They spoke some- 
times of Ail-lec—of Mrs. Hudson, Eliza- 
beth, Tom Adams. “Elizabeth was soon 
to be married,” Mr. Murray said, “ he was 
selecting articles to make a corbeille for 
his God-davgbter.” 

Agnes went to her room and brought out 
a set of emeralds and diamonds beautifully 
mounted, like small ivy leaves. 

“ Please put these in the corbeille for 
me, Mr. Murray; they will suit Elizabeth’s 
fair complexion !” 

Mr. Murray took the case—how well he. 
remembered. an evening, that Agnes had 
worn these very jewels. How brilliant 
she was in her dress of rose-coloured satin, 
with wreath of green velveting leaves and 
these jewels! and he looked at the calm 
figure beside him, in her deep mourning 
dress, and thought how she had put away, 
with her own hand, the cup of happiness 
burning from her lips, because there was 
sin in it. His heart yearned over her; it 
knelt before her with involuntary respect 
and admiration. Agnesstood looking upon 
the case of jewels, leaning against a chair 
in a kind of abstraction—her thoughts 
were evidently afar off—at last, turning to 
Mr. Murray, she said, suddenly, 

‘“‘ Mr. Murray, I have had a great desire 
to go to church since I have been here. 
To-morrow, 1 know,,is the first Sunday of 
the month, I. should be very glad. to go 
and”—she hesitated, then added in a lower 
tone, “Ihave been confirmed, but. have 
never yet partaken of the Holy Commu- 
nion... I. should like”—her voice failed 
and her eyes filled with tears. 

Mr. Murray took her hand in both of his, 
and pressed it warmly. “I always go to 
the American chapel here, and will be 
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only too g!nd if you will allow me-to call 
for you. Itis not very far, we can walk, 
unless you prefer the carriage. ~ 

“ No,” Agnes preferred walking, if prac- 
ticable. So it was settled between them. 

Count Serimia sat an hour that evening 
in Mrs. Elmsworth’s saloon. Agnes was 
scarcely conscious of his presence, her 
thoughts were riveted upon the coming 
day, and the re¢eption of the Holy rite, 
she was to partake of for the first time. 
Serimia noticed her abstraction, but attri- 
buted it to a wrong cause—Mr. Murray’s 
influence, After vainly endeavoring to 
excite her interest and attention, he took 
his departure, filled with jealousy and irri- 
tation against both Agnes and her friend. 

[TO BR CONTINUED.] - 
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Editor 8. L. Messenger. 


On Friday, the 20th of February, 1863, 
the Yankee officials, in New Orleans, sent 
off on a steamer to Vicksburg, several 
hundred exchanged Confederate prisoners. 


The true-héarted women in that city, num- 


bering several thousand, assembled on the 
levee as the Confederates were about to 
leave, and waved them an adieu and a 
blessiag with their handkerchiefs. Where- 
upon a Yankee regiment was brought for* 
ward and ordered fo charge, and did charge, 
these noble women—who, however, stood 
their ground, {and waved their handker- 
chiefs till the boat, containing our brave 


- fellows, was outof sight. This chivalrous 


act of the Yankee soldiery, has been cele- 
brated in verse, by an aceomplished wo- 
man of New Orleans, and, thinking. the 
lines worthy of preservation ‘in the Mee- 
pe rad TI send them toyou. 

y Ww. M. Ss. 
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THE enthaatenaintatt OF THE WAR. 
Fought on Friday, the 20th February, 1863. 


Of all the battles, modern or old, 


By poet sung, or history told ; 
Of ‘all the routs that e’ér were seen, 






































Of all the vict’ries later won,” — 

From Waterloo unto Bull Run ; 

All—all must hide their fading light, 
Eclipsed by the greater “ KERCHIF FIGHT,” 
And peans of joy shall thrill’ the land, 
That hears of the deeds of Banks’ Bann! 


*T was on the Levee, where the tide, 
Of “ Father Mississippi” flows, ° 

Our gallant lads—their country’s pride, 
Won this great victory o’er her foes! 


Four hundred “‘Rebels” were to leave, 
That morning for “ Secessia’s” shades, 
When down there came—you'd scarce be- 
lieve, ; ; 

A troop of children, wives and maids, 

To wave “ Farewell”—to bid “God speed,” 
To shed for them the parting tear, 

To waft them kisses as the meed, 

Of praise to Soldiers’ hearts most dear! 
They came by thousands, and they lined, 
The streets, the reofs, the shipping too, 
Their ribbons fluttering in the wind, 
Their bright eyes flashing love’s adieu. 


*Twas then to danger we awoke, 

But boldly faced the unarmed throng, 

And kept them back with hearty stroke, 

Till reinforcements came along. 

We waited long, our aching sight, 

Was strained in eager, anxious gaze ; 

At length we saw the bay’nets bright, 

Flesh in the sunlight’s welcome blaze. 

The cannon wheels’ dull, heavy roll 

Greeted, at last, our longing ear, 

Then fired each eye—then glowed each 
soul, 

For well we knew that help was near! 


* Charge!” rang the ery, and on-we dashed, 
Upon our female foes ; 

Like seas to stormy fury. nishelt; : 
When the strong tempest blows. 

Like chaff their parasols went down, 
As on our gallants rushed, - 

And many a bonnet, robe and b gown, 
Was trodden in the dust. 

Though well we plied the bayonet, 
Yet, many our prowess braved ; a 
Defiant both of blow and threat 

The handkerchiefs still, waved! 


Thick grew the fight—loud soiree’ ie din, 





From Saladin to Marshal Turenne ; 


When “ charge!” rang out again, 
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‘ And'listen to their storied deeds, 


, In triumph’s loudest note, 
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And then the cannon thundered in, 

And seoured.o’er the plain! 

Down, ’neath th’ unpitying iron heels. 

Of herses, children sank! 

While, through the crowd, the cannon 
wheels, 

Mowed roads on either flank! 

One startled shriek—one hollow groan, 

One headlong rush, and then— 

“ Huzzal’—the field was all our own, 

For we were Bayxs’ men! 


That night, released from all our toils, 
Our dangers past and gone, 

We gathered up the warlike spoils, 
Our chivalry had won! 

Five hundred handkerchiefs we snatched, 
From.“ Rebel” Ladies’ hands, 

Ten parasols, two shoes (not matched,) 
Some ribbons, belts and bands; 

And other things that I’ve forgot ; 

But, then, you’ll find them ali 

As trophies, in that hallowed spot, 

The “ cradle”—Faneuil Hall! 


And long on Massachusett’s shore, 

Or on Green Mountain’s side, 

Or where Long Island’s breakers roar, 
Or by the Hudson’s tide, 

In time to come, when lamps are lit, 
And fires brightly blaze, 

While ’round the knees of heroes sit, 
The young of happier days, 


(To them sublimely grand,) 

Then glory shall award its meeds, 
Of praise to BAnxs’ panp! 
And Fame proclaim that they alone, 


May wear, henceforth, for valor shown, 
A woman's petticoat ! 
Evesmiz. 
OBSERVATIONS ON. OUR. LITERARY 
PROSPECTS. 
BY SAMUEL D. DAYIBS, 


The wild Stottish Heatli suddenly yield- 


ing forth its brood of hidden warriors at) 


the summons of the Alpine chieftain, may 
not inaptly iNustrate’ the literary, as well’ 
as the military aspect of our:‘own country, 


trating influetices which the war Has all 
at' once» generated in our midst. *Thése 
impulses, if we may so term them dre 
manifested not only in the increased in- 
dusttial: energy of our people, so far as it 
is now practiced, but the national mind 
also participates: in the powerful atid en- 
ergizing vibrations which are thus propa: 
gated froma common centre. 

We observe the press now plied with a 
degree of activity hitherto unexampled, 
and writers yét “to fame unkdown;” are 
constatitly enteririg upon the various fields 
of literary labor, with the promise of ulti- 
mately creating for us a national literature 
marked by all the distinctive characteris- 
tiets-of the Southern temperament. 

It will be reimwarked that material and 
psychological phenomena, especially when 
appearing in conjunction with each other, 
seem frequently to obey the same general 
laws, and may often be traced to the same 
principle of causation: This betomies 
more apparent.on reflecting that while we 
had access to the markets of the world, 
our domestic production, so far as it de- 
pended upon human skill, continued ina 
state of comparative inactivity, while,ori* 


ginal literature was so rare among, usythat © 


the appearance of a new Southern book 
always gave tise to'no. small amount of 
sensation. Thus the labor of other coun 
tries administered to our several wants, 
and we seldom had oecasion to inquire 
into our own ability to meet them. 

The war, however, by interrupting, our 
foreign intercourse, has compelled us: to 
draw upon our own resources and. the 
wants of the army, furnishing the strong; 
est of all. incentives to varied ard: ener- 
getic exertion, have caused us to turn.our 
attention more patiently to the different 
departments of mechanieal labor.....Ac- 
cordingly; ur success in eliminating from 
the crude materials.with which natare has 
supplied usy the means of satisfying our 
most urgent nécessities, is equalled only 
by the»promise:of similar success frout the 
active manner in which our literary ten- 
dencies have revealed themselves. ‘The 
same circumstances which forced us: to 
seek within our own territorial limits, the 
means of maintaining, our physical; well 
beixig, have also made. us look within-our- 





under the wide-spread. and deeply pene- 
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selves for the means of gratifying our = 
tellectual wants. But it remains to be 
proven what will be the future character 
of these wants, and what sort of means 
we shall“ have for supplying them; in 
other words, whether we are to have a re- 
fined and elevated national taste, and 
whether our literature is likely to corres- 
pond with it. That it is possible-to secure 
these very desirable objects, admits of no 
regsonadle doubt. ‘The natural gerius of 
our.people is susceptible of the very high- 
est development that has everyet been 
realized by the human faculties; and ab 
though the English, French and Germans, 
forming with us one grand .ethnological 
family, excel us for the present in the ex- 
tentof their acquirements, yet our intellee- 
Jectual basis is as broad aud deep, our ca- 
pacities. for improvement are as full and 
diversified as theirs. It is therefore mere- 
ly a question of the wi!l with us whether 
we. shall exhibit. the same amonnt of in- 
tellecmmal power or not. 

Thewmanifold appliances icone 
ing this result;.may be reduced, we think, 
10.00€ general head--that is, a high stand- 
ard. of edpcation. And by this we mean 

not only inte instruction, butasthet- 
ical. culture, which presypposes the intro-. 
 ductinn of art, into the, catalogue of -our 
studies.. We shall thus ecquire what is 
termed good taste, and this will insure 
such.capahbility for appreciative criticism as 
wil establish the proper. relation: between | 
_ our literature and the requirements of the’ 
me mind. This may, perhaps, be more 
rexpressed by saying that the sup-~ 
pte of Jiterary matter will, be regulated 
both.as to quantity and quality by the na- 
ture of the demand, and in all. communi- 
ties, whether partially or thoroughly edu- 
gated, the production must, in ¢every)te- 
spect; conform to the consumption, 
‘Good literature will be produced .and 
encouraged ‘wherever the public taste is 


capable of: rejecting the opposite, and 


owhere this delicate sense of appreciation 
‘does not exist, there we shall find the most 
popular style of literature to be that whie 


h 


itiedeast desirable should beso. « ‘Thus, 
with all their: boasted “superiority of re 


im strict accordance with ‘this principle, 
and it remains to be seen how far the dan- 


gerous possession of “a little learning,” 
unaccompanied by the restraints of pure 
mofality, will lead them towards the con- 
summation of théir decp depravity. 


We have yet to form a literature, and it 
would be well for us to take warning from 
their example. Let us not tolerate the 
slightest manifestation of the * unclean 
spirit” of the North, -but by a rigid en- 
foreement of enlightened eritical rales, 
regulate our literature according to the 
principles of good taste and found mo- 
nijity. 


Some special consideration, sarge 
seems due to the subject of criticism as.ap- 
plicable to our literature in its present 
state. 


Horace, in his metrical. treatise de Aste 
Poetica, seemingly complains . that +he 
should be denied the indulgence.onee.ac- 


| corded to the earlier Roman writers inthe 


coinage and application ef terms. From 
this incidental remark we observe that, 
although the art of criticism, or perhaps 
more properly, the science of taste; so far 
from being an innate a:priori projuct of 
the reason, is neeessarily derivative, and 
does not operate ab «initio with: the-force 
of regulative las, still, it finally enlarges 
itself into a system of general principles 
or rules which are subsequently applied to 
the very examples from/which they were 
originally deduced. This refers:more prop- 
erly to the antiquated rules of esic and 
‘dramatic .composition, derived from the 
/works of Homer and the Greek tragedi- 
ans. Thus we find the critic condemning * 
Lat one period what received the sanction 
of another, and in general, exhibiting all 
the phenomena of improvement: which 


‘belong to every other. branch of science. 


Ennius and Varius, like, Chaucer, Shaks- 
peare and others, were honored and ad- 
‘mired as poets, even whilethe license and 
irregularity whic characterized theircom- 
most}-positions were regarded as totally incom- 
patible with the spirit of a more enlight- 
Lened esthetical cuiture afterwards attaitied ; 
‘thus demonstrating, that although ‘the sci- 





finement, our Northern enemies must con-| 
"fess that their literajure has formed. itself cal basis, yet it seeks ultimately to: bring 


ence of taste rises primarily on an ‘empiri- 
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into its service the abstract principles of 
beauty, harmony and truth. 


The works of Homer and Shakspeare 
have withstood the violence of critical 
censure, because they everywhere bear 
the impress of eternal truth, and accredit 
themselves as authorized revelations of 
the Deity, so far as his purposes are dis- 
cernible in the visible creations by which 
we are surrounded. And here we refer 
more particularly to that rare and accurate 
appreciation of human life and character, 
which only genius is permitted to arrive 
at, and which is true for every age and 
condition of ourrace. Take, for example, 
the character of Miranda, as portrayed in 
“The Tempest,” and “Elaine, the lily 
maid of Astolat,” so tenderly and beauti- 
fully drawn in the “Idylls of the King.” 
Mr. Tennyson doubtless is endued with a 
génius of éxtraordinary quality, but no 
where is the sublime pre-eminence of 
Shakspéare more strikingly illustrated than 
in this particalar instance. Here we have 
two maidens, reared alike in seclusion 
from the world, and retaining, in unsullied 
purity and natural perfection, all the deli- 
cate attributes of the female character. 
Each is at last brought face to face with 
one of the opposite-sex, and love, with 
sudden grasp, takes possession of them 
like a strong mysterious instinct, to which 
they yield at once, unable and unwilling 
to resist it. So far, they may be said to 
coincide. But Elaine no longer serves as 
the type of her sex; like Copperfield's 
Dora, she departs “from honest nature’s 
rule” and discovers scarcely a single trait 


‘appropriate to her situation. Not so, how- 


ever, with Miranda; love only supplies the 
full measure of her development; feelings, 
hitherto unknown, are awakened into life, 
and from her childlike simplicity she rises 
by a sudden though graceful transition to 
the “divine perfection of a woman.” 
Now, the superiority of Shakspeare con- 
sists in his furnishing a more faithful por- 
traiture of the true womanly nature than 
Mr. Tennyson, and we are almost con- 
vinced that we behold in it a perfect real- 
ization of the.purpose which the Creator 
contemplated with the sex, while Elaine, 
not quite deformed by her too exquisite 
sentimentalism, delights us only as the 





pure embodiment of a poet’s dream. The 
‘}one, grand and unapproachable as the 
“priest of uvature” strikes us with’ over: 
powering awe ashe unveils the features of 
the Deity, while the other, less aspiring in 
his purpose, charms us to ecstasy with the 
most beautiful creations of the human im- 
agination. Inexpressibly sweet and touch- 


} ing, beyond question, isthat mournful story 


of the maiden’s passionate love and Laun- 
celot’s cold indifference and cruelty, but 
we doubt if there is now, or ever was, a 
woman who could truthfully admit that 
Elaine. was a fair representative of her- 
self. . ; 


But, to return, criticism like logic, is 
strictly formal; it can no more originate 
the elements of beauty or sublimity, than 
the syllogism can invent a truth which had 
no previous existence. This must be the 
work of Genius, and Genius is “law unto 
itself.” Accordingly, the old established 
rules of criticism have gone into disuse, 
and we now judge an author, not by any 
particular system of principles and maxims, 
but according to the teachings of our own 
experience in the affairs of actual life. 'We 
have wisely thrown off our former ‘alle- 
giance to the requirements of arbitrary 
law; and have invested the imagination 
with its natural right of freedom, without 
which it must ever wear an ignoble form. 
Thisis, indeed, most proper, since we often 
find the trne and the beautiful even where 
the rules of logic and the maxims of nice 
criticisin wére totaly unknown, and this 
is especially true of the productions of un- 
enlightened ages. The precious substence, 
like the native diamond, really ‘ exists 
there, but it remains for a higher civiliza- 
tion to give it shape and polish. Itisa 
commonplace truism, that in new commu- 
nities, where the process of intellectual 
development was just commenced, and 
works of taste and fancy begin to make 
their.appearance, the disposition,.as well 
asthe ability to criticise, is wholly want- 
ing; because in such situations men -are 
more: willing to receive entertainment and 
instruction than to take the trouble of find- 
ing out and establishing the laws accord- 
ing to which they-should. be imparted. 
And fortunate it is that such isthe case. 
The fruits of the imagination, like those of 
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the earth, flourish and matare only under 
the fostering influence of favourable 
seasons; there must be warmth and sun- 
light, kindness and encouragement, or the 
soil remains lifeless and unproductive. 
Had the earliest efforts of Grecian or Ro- 
man genius been met by a chilling storm 
of critical censure and depreciation, it is 
impossible to estimate the injurious conse- 
Quences which might have ensued to the 
interests of polite literature. No one, how- 
ever gifted, would have ventured to expose 
himself to the’ animadversions of an arbi- 
trary and unrelenting tribunal, whose judg- 
- ment might have inflicted on him the 
penalty of irretrievable disgraco—a penalty 
all the more aggravated and distressing, 
in being thus rendered the subject of uni- 
versal notoriety and comment. Probably 
Lord Byron’s history may “illustrate, in 
some measyre, the évils arising from inju- 
dicious, or rather from unse@asonable criti- 
cism, and although no harm, perhaps, was 
‘done in a purely literary point of view, 
yet the effects on his temper were such as 
might better have been averted. His song, 
at first, was sad or joyous, ever changing 
with the facile versatility of a nature fresh, 
impressible and unperverted. But ridicule 
and depreciation began the long, protracted 
work of his ruin; or may we not better 
_ say, they impelled his genius to those 
lofty and imposing manifestations which 
otherwise might never have immortalized 
his name.’ Most others would have been 
crushed into ‘silence by the rade and un- 
‘generous reception which met his first ap- 
pearance before the public, and would 
have been content to pass their remaining 
years in the gloom of unconsoled disap- 
‘pointment and mortification. But he was 
not formed for tame submission to- the 
arrogant pretensions of an authority which 
he - despised. 
catching strength and inspiration from the 
bitter feeling of his- ‘wrongs; and the in- 
tensity of his itrepressible scorn, enabled 
him to blast his detiders with a geudden 
and overwhelming revelation of his wond- 
rous powers, which fully vindicated his in- 
sulted genius, and settled the basis of his 
future fame. ‘Yet we ‘may not be very 
wrong in saying that he never recovered 
from the effects of ‘his first failure, and the 





‘His proud, defiant spirit; 


noisy malignity with which his faults were 
ever sounded .in his ears, but sedulously 
cherishing the evil passions thus aroused, 
he was doomed, like the unfortunate prin- 
cess in the Arabian story, to perish at last 
‘in the flames of his own enkindling. Still, 
all are not Byrons, and if they were, it 
would be folly and crime to presume too 
much on his example. Criticism is but 
too apt to intimidate and discourage ; it is 
only the intrepid who can defy its tongue, 
while the more modest and unpretending 
are forced to keep themselves im the back- 
ground for fear of being made the objects 
of popular derision. “ Courage,” says Lord 
Jeffrey, “is at least as necessary a8 genius 
to the success of a work of fiction; since 
without this, it is impossible to attain that 
freedom and self- “possession, without which 
no talents can ever have fair play, and far 
less that inward gonfidence and exaltation 
of spirit which must accompany all the 
higher acts of the understanding. The 
earlier writers had, probably, less occasion 
for courage to secure them these advant- 
ages, as the public was far less critical in 
their day, and much more prone to admi-~ 
ration than to derision.” 

Let us now endeavor to apply the fore- 
going observations to the present state of 
literature in our own country. ‘ 

In this, as in the useful and ornamental 
arts, we have heretofore been too much 
disposed to rely upon external sources of 
supply, arid at the same time to neglect 
our own internal developn.ent. But the 
manifold inconveniencies of this mistaken 
policy, as the seque! has,in a great measure 
proven it to be, will teach us a salutary 
lesson, and we must henceforth be more 
attentive to domestic improvement, if we 
would escape a repetition of our present 
‘evils. It has been said that the general 
policy of governments should not be regu- 
lated exclusively, or even chiefly, 80 as to 
‘meet the possible exigences of the war, 
but it must be confessed that the recent 
history of the South exhibits this doctrine 
in a light which renders its advantages at 
least questionable. We do not purpose, 
however, to discuss any political problem 
that may arise in this connection. The 
habit of drawing our literary supplies 
‘from foreign © souross, ‘caused us to be 
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left, at the outbreek of hostilities, with- 
out a literature, and we had no other al: 
ternative than to set about creating means 
for supplying the deficiency. It is enough, 
therefore, to state that the isolation and the 
necessities resulting from the war, by 
limiting us to our own resources and com- 
pelling us to bring them into use, have 
caused us to recognize the vast extent of 
our hitherto undeveloped -strength, and 
have thus given an impetus and.a basis to 
our future growth and power, that proba- 
bly would net have been imparted under 
any other circumstances. Thus, while 
the great work of our commercial and 
political independence is. progressing to 
its. consummation, and we observe as al- 
ready stated, the intellectual advancement 
of people assuming pari passu, and from 
the same causes, a distinct and prominent 
shape, it ‘becomes us to watch its tenden- 
cies and turn them in the proper direction. 
The actixe enterprize of our publishers, 
and the liberality with which their efforts 
have been seconded by the.reading and 
writing portions of our people, claim our 
-attention as objects worthy of no slight 
consideration. Indeed, there is no want 
of a disposition to write and publish, and 
this disposition was perhaps never so 
«strongly and so. generally felt as it is at 
the present time. We have,as it were, 
newly discovered the immense treasures 
of intellectual wealth, which have so long 
lain hidden in the Southern mind, and we 
are gagerly hastening. to draw it forth in 
one form or other, and place it before the 
public vision. Much earth will neces- 
sarily accompany the genuine metel, and 
much will be, mistaken and circulated for 
it. Now, we already have among us 
several writers of established reputation, 
whose abilities compelled an acknowledge- 
ment even from the arrogance .and pre- 
judice of .our Northern rivals, Yet it is 
equally true that a large proportion of our. 
writers are mere beginners in, the pursuit 
of literary honours, and cannot,-therefore, 
be expected to give such evidences of dis- 
ciplined and well-digested learning as 
might be, required. by the highest standards 
of,taste and. education, . But though ad- 
mitting the, faet, let. not those among us, 





who are qualified for she. office . ‘of critic, 





madertake to check the impulse which is 
now at work, by testing too severely, these 


first fruits of onr national literature, 


We 


do not advocate either unlimited license on 


the one hand, or too .great leniency onthe 
other, but we take .the liberty of advising 
our literary censors to exercise that wise 
forbearance, which .they . have hitherto 
shown, until they may. interfere with. mani- 
fest. advantage to the public interests. We 
believe the policy of luissez-fatre to be the 
proper one, just. now, notwithstanding the 
difficulty which many less jJiberal. and 
tolerant observers may experience.in se. 
sisting the temptation to adoptthe oppo-~ 
site course. Some weeds must necessazily 
flourish, else in plucking them up, we.may 
destroy the delicate plants we wish, to cul- 
tivate. And however desirable. it. may 
seem to purify and elevate .our literature 
at its, birth, and all at once to imbue the 
reading public with the spirit of a.correct 
and highly cultiveted taste, yet such.an 
idea is simply. impiacticable, and these 
results must follow from the improving 
influences of the time. é 

But while we deprecate the application 
of severe criticism to remedy any .seem- 
ing abuse of the privileges which are now 
within the reach and aim of almost every 
one, it must, at the same time, be obvious 
that. a most important responsibility at- 
taches itself to the office of the editor. It 
is he, and not.the publisher, who is the te- 
cognized authority to whom we look for 
guidance and. instruction in matters of a 
literary nature; it is he who is.to provide 

us with intellectual food, and he is respon 
sible for its purity and .wholesomness. 
And although in our present sense, his 
function is merely passive; although be 
may simply reject .a contribution .without 
discouraging the anthor by unfavourable 
comment, he will be able, nevertheless,.to 
exercise a very appreciable influence in 
elevating our. liserature, end . keeping it. up 
to,the proper standard, by a firm adherence 
to the zequirements of good taste in mak- 
ing his selections for. publication ; provided, 
however, his .contribations are. so numer 
ous and yayied,as to admit of such ,dis- 
crimination, .Of,course. he must do,the 
Lbest. he can .with- what his contributors 
furnish, and.if they are-wanting in-ability, 
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heat least, is not to blame.. Ina word, 
our magazines.ought to contain the stand-. 
ard literature of the eountry, and with 
this end in view, they should be libarally 
supported by all the means necessary to 
their success. Twolengthy poems, founded 
on the war, have made their appearance) 
here, within the last eighteen months, 
which, if critically reviewed, could not be 
regarded as very valuable contributions to 
our poetical titerature, and probably no 
editor ip the South would have published 
them in his pages had they been sub- 
mitted to his judgment. Sut although 
they bave been placed before the public, 
through another medium, it is useless to 
pass judgment on them now, for the 
reason that nothing would be gained, and 
it might deter others from similar under- 
takings, which would possibly reflect credit 
on our literary character. 


For the present, we must not jet our re- 
quirement or our expectations run too high, 
and thus find fault with what is allotted to 
us. When we shall have original produc- 
tiens of such. striking excellence, as will 
entitle them to be regarded as exampies 
worthy of imitation, then we may with 
‘propriety condemn whatever falls beiow 
the standard thus erected. This, however, 
will not follow immediately. In the mean- 
time, if we must exercise our critical fac- 
ulties, let us. de so in examining the lite- 
rary productions of Europe, as they fall 
into our hands, content that the demain of 
letters should remain with us, as hereto- 
fore, a republic, whose honors, not too high 
for the aspiration of any, may be subject 
to the competition of al. 


‘Now, in regard to the immediate intro- 
duction of foreign literature into the coun- 
try, it must be confessed, that, however 
desirable it may appear at first view, it 
will, nevertheless, be attended by certain 
disadyantages which, we believe, wil! 
outweigh the benefits resulting from it; 
this we shall endeavor to explain. Proba- 
bly the finest literature of England, France 
and Italy, was produced at a period when 
the international diffasion of literary works 
whe far more limited than it is at the pres- 

eat time. Each literature, therefore, grew 





riving but little,.if any material assistance, 
from outward sources» But. from ‘being 
thus confined to national limits und pre- 
served for the most part from foréign in- 
termixture, it became essentially charac- 
terized by the peculiarities of the people 
ameng whom it had its origin and: was 
thus rendered. national and distinctive in 
its most prominent features. Until the 
present time, we have never had such an 
opportunity to form a national literature of 
our own, because we have never been 
‘sufficiently restricted to ourselves. We 
have, however, at least, made a start in 
this direction, and if we now permit for~- 
‘eign books to interfere and divert us from 
our self-cultivation, before we have fairly 
hegun it, the consequence will, in all pro- 
bability, be that we shall relapse into our 
former state of inactivity and dependence. 
Yet, we shall not insist upon this objection. 
Many compensating advantages may be 
urged in favor of such a policy, and many 
will, unquestionably, follow from it. The 
ancient Roman and modern German liter- 
‘ature, arose under circumstances somewha: 
similar to those by which our own is now 
surrounded ; they had to contend against 
the influences of superior inte.lectual cui- 
ture, in che neighbouring counties. But a 
marked difference is observable in the 
final development of the two. The litera- 
wre of the Romans, is so largely compoun- 
ded of the Grecian element, that absolute 
original.ty can scarcely be claimed for any 
of it. The German;, on the contrary, has 
triumphed over these disadvantages in 
preserving its distinctive national identity, 
aud the poetry and philosophy which form 
so large a portion of it, are noble monu- 
ments to the honor of Germany, for which 
she is indebted to her native genius alone. | 
‘Our literary history may perhaps be simi- 
lar. 


In comparing our literature with that of 
the Europeans, why is it that the fermer js 
so far inferior to the latter? ‘The simple 
reason is, that we are not so well educated 
as they are, and thts is due to one of two 
other Teasons ; either because our mean: 
of education are more lirmted, or be¢ause 
our temper is such, that wé are unwilling 
to expend the time and labor’necessary 





ap as a purely indigenous production, de- 
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learned contemporaries. This latter rea- 
son, we believe to be the true one. 

Sir William Hamiton, in one of his ele- 
gant essays, shows that the conditions of 
classical learning. in a. community, are 
more or less reducible to the degree of 
proficiency -im_ the classics, required for 
graduation and. practice im the learned 
professions. On the same rationale, will 
tue education of a eommunity be found to 
influence its literature. ‘hey are cerrel- 
ative and reciprocally active. Where the 
public taste. is cultivated, there will an 
appropriate style of literature be. required, 
and there it will be produced. , Thus, the 
distinguished writers of France and Eng- 
land, would never censent to write. after 
the manner of some of our most pepular 
authors, nor would the most highly culti- 
vated reading elasses of these two cown- 
tries, be satisfied with-a great deal that 
satisfies the corresponding classes in Ame- 
rica. "Fheir tastes and habits of thought, 
exact more liberal and elaborate exhibi- 
tions of intelteetual power. kt may be 
answered, that we have reason to eongrat- 
ulate ourselves on eseaping the necessities 
which: in so crowded a population as that 
of England, have impesed upon many of 
ber more noted authors the painful burdens 
of mental labor, te whieh they owed their 
living, no less than their celebrity. This, 
however, is nofthecase with all. Besides, 
if we mistake not, the English university 
system, far more liberal and humane than 
ours, aflords advantages and indueements 
for prosecuting scientific or hterary studies, 
which no where exist in our own country. 


Four years’ rapid passage over the aca- 
demical curriculum here, brings the ste- 
dent to the termination of his studies, he 
receives his diploma and leaves the seat 
of learning forever. But follow him still 
further. If he has wealth, it immediately 
takes possession of his time and thoughts, 
and he becomes unable to interest himself 
in any object not eonnected with his busi- 
ness or his pleasure. If, on the other hand, 
he has not wealth, then whatever may be 
his aspirations, he must devote himself to 
some occupation in which the further ad- 
vancement of his studies is ether impossi- 
bie or useless. The two general facts, the 
want of a-disposition.and the want of op- 
portunity to explore beyond the beaten 


> 





'guggestive observation to its various con- 


tracks of knowledge; must, while they 
continue, keep us far behind the rest of the 
world, inthe pursuits of science, and we 
mast be content to follow on and receive 
from others that which might be our own 
by the right of original discovery: kt may 
well be asked, how long we shall remain 
in this state of dependence. But whether 
it is not exactly what might be expected 
from. a eommunity, net yet advanced to 
the second stage of its national existence; 
whose physical and intellectual energies, 
finding sufficient employment im their sur- 
roundings, have not yet given plece to ab- 
stract studies,.or whether there is a naturab 
indolence about us that renders us averse 
to umcertaking the labor of original inves- 
tigation, and, at the same time, makes us 
willing to adopt the results, of. lebers not 
our Own, these questions we shatt not at- 
tempt to answer. But we may add, that 
if all we owe to the natural philesophers, 
the metaphysicians and the philologists of 
England, France ard Germany, were taken 
away from our stoek of learning, we might 
then appreciate the extent of deficiencies. 
Origimality, enérgy and self-reliance, are 
what we have neversbown until the pres~ 
sure of circumstances calis them forth, and 
nothing has ever done this so efleetually 
as war. 


Yet the glory of # successful eontest 
against our powerful enemies, will no? 
suffice the destiny that awaits us. Having 
exhibited the firmness, the energy and the 
heroism of the Romans, we must net be 
sbothful in attaming that philosophic habit 
of thonght, and that exquisitely refined 
taste, whieh must ever associate the name’ 
of Greece with all that is noble in the 
mind, or beautiful in the creations of art. 
Says Victor Hugo, im a late work: “At 
this day, when Waterloo is only a elicking 
of sabres, above Blucher, Germany has 
Gethe, and above Wellington, England 


has Byron. A vast uprising of ideas ig 


peculiar to our century, and im this aurora, 
England end Germany heave a magnificent 
share. They are majestic because they 
think. The higher plane which they bring 
to oiviligation, is intrinsic in them; it 
comes from themselves and not from aw 
accident.” 

‘We forbear to follow this profound and 
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niin They are majestic, because they | Seize thy father’s ancient falchion, 

think, This is the true solution of the pro-| Which ence flashed as freedom’s star! 


blem at the hands of a philosopher. But 
by a law of our being, we always feel, be- 
fore :we'think. ‘Great public commotions, 
similar to that by whicn we are now sur- 
rounded, and comparatively so-common in 
Europe, cause men to undergo a succession 
of feelings far more deep er 1 powerful 
and diversified then could ever arise in 
the ordinary experiences of a uniform and 
peaceful, mode of life. Men are thus 
brought te a more. intense consciousness of 
their mental existence, the intellect is ex- 
cited to activity and they bégin to reflect, 
and reason, Consequently such. periods 
are generally rich in intellectual . phenom- 
ena. We are now waconsciously obeying. 
this law; our fully avoused feelings have 
given as a deep insight into our spiritual 
nature, and we there behold the elements 
of that higher civilization which shall 
finally vindicate our descent from a race 
that destiny has appointedgo hold the soex 

tre among men, We look for- 
award with cenfident anticipation to such 
triumphs of mind and material power as 
will amply compensate for our past inacti- 
vity end comparative unpreductiveness. 


- sr , s 
WAR SONG. 
BY A, &. ‘MEEK, OF MOBILE. 


Would’st thou-have me love thee, dearest, 
With a women’s proudest heart, . 
Which shall ever hold thee nearest, 
Shrined in its inmost heart 4 
Listen, then! . My country’s calling 
On her sons ‘to meet the foe! 
Leave these groves of rese and myrtle. 
Drep the dreamy hand-of love! 
Like young Korner—acorn the turtle 
When the eagle screams above! 
Dost thou pakse ?—let doterds dally— 
Do thou for thy countty fight! 
» Neath her neble emblem:saly— 
‘“God.! our country and her right!” 
Listen! now her ’s Calling 
On ber sons to meet: the foe! . 
Woman's heart is:soft-and tender, 
But ’tis proud.and faithfulace, . 
' Shallehe be her land’s defender? | 


}set forth in it. 


“J 


Till swq@et peace—the bow and-halcyon, 
Stilled the stormy strife of war! 
Listen! now thy country’s calling 

On her sons to meetithe foe! 

Sweet is love in moonlight howers! 
Sweet the altar andthe Game | 

Sweet is springtime with her flowers! 
€weeter far the patriot’s name! 
Shoutd'the God who rules above thee, 

. Doom 'thee to a soldier’s grave, 

Hearts will break, but famewill love thee, 
Canonized among the brave!. . 
Listen, then,'thy countsy’s calling 
O@‘her sons to meet her foe! 
Rather would I view thee lying 
‘Qn the last red field of strife, 
*Mid thy country’s ‘heroes. dying, 
Than te be a dastard’s wife! 


TO THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTENOMIC 
| * PATHOLOGY.” 


a 
Siz —In the conversation I had the 
pleasure to have with you, a few days 
since, inthe company-of other gentlemen. 
and friends,-on the subject of “ Antinomic 
Pathology,” you took occasion to set forth 
‘your views at some‘length, and I venturing 
to dissent from some of your propositions, 
(which you defended,d confess, with equal 
earnestness and ability,) you referred me, 
fora fuller exposition of your opinions, to 
the above named article, and ended the 
conference by throwing down the gauntlet, 
and challenging me cw answer the theory 
1 am-sorry that I have thus 
provoked a controversy, especially with a 
gladiator that wields so-keen-and polished 
a-bladé.es yourself; but I do not see how 


- |Lcan fairly extticatg myself from the .difti- 


culty, except by taking up the gage, and 

| bateding for what I.conceive to be the trath . 
aswell asd can.. 

You endeaver to make what you are 


pleased to-call “ Aptinomic Pathology,” ie- 


telligible to your readers, and say, it “is 
‘but common sense.end every day practice 
Lerected-into a system. . Not a system of uni- 
wersal unbendiag: rales,—not @ system of 
| speculation, « priori philosophy, -but just 
‘the reverse of all that; a tentative system 





Lover! soldier! up and do, . 


that feels its way through life, guided by 
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instinct, intuition, tact, experience and 
common sense; Tejecting universal rules, 
abstract reasoning and philosophical theo- 
ries.” Again: “ Rules are the inventions 
and results of reason.” “There are no 


true rules.” “Heman reasoning on all 


moral subjects, and on whatever relates to 
human, animal, and vegetable life and 
health, is based on partial, and, therefore, 
faise premises.” “ Whatever is reasonable 
is false.” ‘All practical people, in all the 
walks, trades, professions arid pursuits of 
life, have long since abandoned reason as 
a guide or. director, and adopted in its 
stead, experience, authority, instinct, fee}- 
ing and common sense.” “A reason&ble 
religion is, ex vi termini, a fals& religion.” 
“ Credo, quia impossibile.” “ Men’s feel- 
ings, passions, instincts, intuitions and pre- 
judices are always truthful when rightly 
construed.” 


In all these assertions, and they are cer- 
tainly ‘nothing more than assertions, you 
will pardon me, my dear sir; for not being 
able to discover any thing like @ system, 
call it tentative or what you will, or how 
a system of any kind, be it pathological or 
philosophical, can exist without rules. J 
am aware that feelings, passions, instincts, 
intuitions, prejudices, and prescriptive au- 
thority exist, but both nature and revela- 
tion have instructed me that the feelings 
are often exuberant, and are to be repress- 
ed; that the passions are often violent, and 
are to be restricted; that instincts are often 
blind, and are to be diverted—that preju- 
dices generally narrow the intellect, and 
are to be subdued; and that prescriptive 
authority, exercised by man over man, is 
always utterly inconsistent with that vol- 
untary discharge of duty which. is the 
soute¢? of exquisite delight. I cannot de- 
ny that there are intuisions of truth grant- 
ed to persons to guide them, when placed 
under peculiar circumstances, but I believe 
that such instances do not preelude the 
ordinary modes of acquiring titty through 
the application and exeycise‘of the facul- 
ties of the human mind. 

How very variable are the paasions and 
feelings by which we are actuated. How 
diverse the experiences through which we 
pass! \Tact often performs miracles, but 
in what different degrees men possess it! 
You cannot reduce tact, any mere than you 


can genius or feeling, toa system. You 
speak of common sense, as belonging to 
your system of pathology, but what, I 
should like to know, is common sense, but 
common reasoh, a faculty with which God 
has kindly endowed al! men, in order to 
enable them to distinguish right from 
wrong,—truth from error? You say that 
“there are no true rules.” By what kind 
of rules, then, do you regulate your ae- 
tions? By such as your passions and fee}- 
ings prescribe? If these wre not under 
the control of your reason,—as | am confi- 
dent they are,—I should, in such case, be 
sorry for you. 
affirm, “ whatever is reasonable is false.’ 
This seems to be a paradox. I suppose 
you mean to say that buman reason is ‘im- 
perfect, because it is finite, and. if so, I 
assent'to the proposition. But is net rea- 
son, understanding. intellect, indispensa- 
ble to humanity? Did God ever create a 
human being, exercising the normal fune- 
tions of humanyg, who was devoid of this 
great and distifiguishing attribute? Ad- 


comprehend God,—to grasp the infinite— 
is it nothing that itenables him te compre- 
hend himself, and tograsp the finite?. Wil} 
feeling, prejudice, or -prescriptive authon- 
ty, singly or combined, enable him to do 


reason, reveals truth, which the latter, un- 
aided, is mnable to discover ; but are not 
these traths,—-are not all the truths of Di- 
vine Revelation—disclosed to the reason, 
—the understanding of man? What other 
faculty of the human mind, does: or can 
take cognizance of them! I am afraid, 
my dear sir, that you, who have, all! your 
life, proved yourself to be a seasonabie 
being, and indeed a philosopher of the 
first class, are, in your declining days, die- 
posed to treat reason and philosophy with 
undeserved contempt. Do you not think 
you will have to repent, some'time, of the 
heavy blows’ you have thus deliberately 
dealt on your quondam and best friends? 
You begit’ to discard reason, by dismissing 
it from the tirocinium, where it has hitherto 
been a feather in the cap of the young 
arithmetician ;—vext, you banish it from 
the forum,*where you say law bas been 
superceded by equity; next, yon oust it, 
and all the commentaries omthe bible thet 








You go still further and’ 


mit that reason does not enable him to . 


this? It is conceded that God, and not 
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have been published since the discovery 
of the art of printing, from the theological 
schools and colleges, and, finally, you 
thrust it from the medical universities. 
‘“‘The doctors,” you say, “ have formally 
announced the important truth that all 
reasoning about medicine is false and fal- 
lacious ; that medicine is not a science, but 
a mere art; which useful discovery they 
call pathology. "Tis a practice stolen from 
the old women, the theft being but half 
concealed by dressing it up in Greek ter- 
minology.” I shall leave it to the honora- 
bie. and honest members of the Medical 
Faculty to vindicate themselves against 
this disgraceful charge of felony; but, in 
the mean time, I must say,.unless they can 
vindicate themselves, you have actually 
ruined the profession. 

{ am sorry, my dear sir, that you have 
turned reason ent.rely out of doors, and 
are disposed to admit feeling alone to your 
courtesy and embraces. We are likely, I 
fear, to be overwhelmed by tlie variety of 
feelings that assail us at this time, some of 
which are very commendable, and others 
actually intolerable. Among’ the former 
are sympathy for the gallant and brave 
men of our army, who have taken their 
lives in their hands, and who are resolved 
to sacrifice them, if necessary, on the altar 
of their country’s liberties,—sympathy for 
the siek and wounded, who linger on the 
battle-field, or -who crowd our. hospitals. 
There is virtue, I. believe, in this class of 
feelings. But what shall I. say of that 
class which arises from hunger. and star- 
vation, and a destitatfon of the necessaries 
of life, eceasioned, not by the war, but by 
those who take advantage of it to inflate 
and depreciate the curreney; to raise the 
price of every indispensable article of 
living to.a poiat beyond the means of most 
persons; to fleece the community of the 
little that remains to it, and suck its life 
blood till nothing but a dead carcas’ re- 
mains? I would that»common sense, or 
common reason, of common justice would 
speak, for once, in tones of thunder from 
our State Legislatures, and cause the pro- 
erty of all the monopolists and specula- 
tors in the land to. be ampressed at reason- 
able rates, in order that it might be sold, at 
reasonable prices, to the victims of-such 





injustice and such sufferings ; but this, I 
fear isa vain wish, for I learn that the 


rsame spirit of peculation and speculation, 
which characterizes the stock jobbers, tra- 


ders, swindlers and gamblers;or the day, 
has pervaded those who occupy the high 
places of the government. — j 

Iam glad you have bad the courage to 
put forth this novel theory of “ Antinomic 
Pathology,” not because [ altogether ap- 
prove of it, but because yeu do, ‘and be- 
eause it is a proof not more of your acute- 
ness than of your benevolence. You think 
you have discovered something good, and 


you wish society may benefit by the dis- 


covery. lL hope, for your sake, and for the 
sake of the world, it may turn out to rest 
on better foundations than [ have eeett- 
ed. I shall, very briefly, state my \ objec- 
tions te it. While, then, you entertain a 
deservedly high opinion of the moral ele- 
ment in man’s nature, you appear to me 
almost totally to igndre the existence of the 
intellectual element, which “is equally es- 
sential to it. In your fondness for an ori- 
ginal, and somewhat striking, theory, you 
have actually insulted man, and left him 
only half of his humanity. You speak of 
his feelings, passions, instincts, emotions, 
experiences, prejudices, and the like, but 
you leave out the noblest of his moral 
attributes,—his love of the good, the true 
and the. excellent, which snrrounds ‘his 
whole character with a halo of grace and 
unutterable loveliness, and which some- 
times makes him a saint and. the benefac- 
tor of his kind. The nature of man, as I 
understand: it, is, like that of the Being 
from whom he springs, threefold. He is 
endowed with the three fundamental ca- 
pacities of Thinking, Willing and Acting. 
To think, to will and to-act, is his special 
vocation, and the very highest of which 
he is capable. End, cause and effect,— 
sacred trine! seen in all the works of the 
great Creator, and brilliantly seen in the 
faculties of the human mind, the end in 
the will, the understanding in the cause, 
and the executive faculty in tha, effect. _ 
To think—to will—to act, then, are man’s 
functions. They are his privileges, as well 
as his powers. May I not say, that they 
are the prerozatives of the finite mind, 
which clothe it with dignity and honor? 
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Because God, the Creator, thinks and wills) 
and acts, man, who is created in his image, 
does so likewise, and, in doing so, fulfils 
the great purposes of humanity. In man 
these pofWers are finite—in God they are 
infinite. In them, and them alone you 
discover the motive, the curative and the 
operative principles of all things. Leve, 
wisdom and power, whieh created the 
universe atthe beginning, hold all its parts 
together in pesfect and eternal harmony, 
constituting the strongest, firmest and most 
vital bond known te thé supermal and sub 

Junary spheres. They are the threefold 
cord, of whieh Solomon speaks, which 
cannot easily be broken. Look up at the 
sun and see these three great and vital 
principles of the universe, illustrated im 
that Slorious ‘orb; for we may well suppose 
that the Divine Love is imaged in its heat, 
the Divine **isdom in its light,.and the 
Divine Proceeding or Operation in its rays. 
The Persians worshipped God in the sun. 
Christians have found in it his representa- 
tive. 


The Creator is perpetually repeating 
himself everywhere throughout the uni- 
verse, in those finite forms which bear 
some analogy to himself, because he is 
the fountain of all life and power, and 
whatever exists, emanates from Him. 
Thus, everything in the mineral, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms of nature, bears his 
impress, and bespeaks its Divine author. 
And especially is this true in the moral 
and intellecttal worlds where man, in- 
vested with immortal powers, confessedly 
stands at the “very head of the creation, 
and is called, in the’ sacred Scriptures, an 
image and likeness of the Creator. You 
must not tamper, then, my dear sir, with 

_ the, trinity that exists in man, because it is 
vital and fundamental, and blows at it, are 
aimed at the very seat of life itself A 
manyI can well afford to admit, may un- 


. 


without willing or resolving to do it; he 
may will or desire to doit without under- 


standing Wie quo modo by whgeh it is tovbe). 


effected, or he may both will to do it, and 


derstand how .o do some particular thing, 


tials of humenity, of which, if you take. 
aWay one, be it thought, purpose or act— 
or yather the power of thinking, purposing 
or acting, yor destroy the men, you have 
no humanity left. Just as, if you take 
away from the sun either its light, its heat 
or its rays, you have no sun; or if you 
take away from anything extended, its be- 
ginning, its middle, or its end, you have 
nothing extended; er if you take away 
from an act its end, its eause, or its effect, 
you ha¥e rio act. The integrity of the 
trinity in man cannot be impaired with- 
out ruin any more than that which exists 
in the Creater of all worlds without the 
like results. In the former ease man falls, 
in the latter, the universe. Df man pos- 
sessed will without reason, all his actions 
would be the offspring of blind eaprice. 
If he possessed intelleet without will, he 
would have no motive to act, being devoid 
of all motive power; and, if Ne possessed 
will and intellect witheut exeeutive abili- 
ty, he would never act at alk. 

A few years ago, @ distinguished Fede- 
rak judge, who had leng been upon the 
bench in one of ouz Southern States, en- 
tering the arena of metaphysies, at- 
tempted to demonstrate that the will had 
nothing to do with human actiogs, ‘and 
that the judgment was the only faculty of 
the mind, whose province it was to sug- 
«gest, matyre and consummate hummn ac. 
tions. The tendency tw this theory, which 
he finally adopted and maintained with 
great ingenuity, was encouraged and fos- 
tered by his life-long habit of adjudicating 
cases on the bench, until he finally came 
to the ¢onelusion that no faculty of the 
mind possessed. any value, or was invested 
with any functions excépt judgment or 
reason. fn like manner, you, my dear sir, 
who have been characterized so long by 
your genial sympathies, whose impulses 
have been on the side of virtue and honor, 
and whose principles—if you have any— 
are, k dare say, of a harmless character, 
have become the special champien of the 
mora} elements in man’s nature, at the ex- 
pense, I fear, of the intellectual. I am 





understand how to do it, without doing it; 
bat if he has not the powers of willing, of 


quite willing w give due weight to the in- 
stincts, impulses, passions, propensities 


understanding and of acting—all ages and affections of poor human nature, be- 
‘ 


is nota man. Theré are then three -essen- 
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watise I feel and know that without them 
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man would never be induced to act well, 
or at all; but Ihave always been accus- 
tomed to regard reason as a kind of regu- 
lator of she passions, propensities and 
feelings, .as governing, restraining and 
curbing them when they lead us astray, 
and as shedding a certain degree of fight 
on the eourse we'are to pursue. While I 
cling to the moral susceptibilities of my 
Mature as the sources of ail conscious feli- 
city, J am therefore unwilling to discard 
these intellectual endowments, and that 
clear sighted reason which enable me to 
xise above the storm of passion, and facing 
which, often agitates the human breast— 
which speaks in a tene of command aud 
power, and says to the waves, “ Peace—be 
still!’ While,in a word, call aloud for 
genial heat in the meral regions of the 
soul, as indispensable to vyitality, I am 
equally clamorous for light to direct me 
amidst the mazes and perplexities that 
embarrass my faith.on every side. It is of 
the latter that your theory deprives me, 
‘and it is for that reason I am disposed to 
call it im question, 

I come now to your theory of antinomes, 


- as you are pleased to call it, by which I 


understand you to mean the law of antag- 
onisms, and which you idiustrate by.refe. 
rence to the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces of mature. 4 believe in this law of 
antagonism. It appears to me that the 
harmonies of the universe, however para- 
doxical the propesition may seem, spring 
out of its everlasting antagonisms. I de not 
know that this was the case before the fall 
of man, and the introdvetion of moral evil 
into the werld, and I do not know that it 
may be the ease forever; but I am com- 
pelled te take the world, moral and physi- 
eal, as I find it, and as history, saered and 
profane, deseribe. it, and taking it as it is, 
and as it-has been, I see that. government. 
and order, and quiet exist, and may be 
maintained, while the moral and physical 
elements are at war with each other. f 
prefer to call this theory the theory of the 
balance of forces, and believe that it solves 
some very knotty problems that have hith- 
érto much perplexed philosophical inqui- 
rers. Iam disposed to give a wider range 
to the theory:that you have accorded. it, 
and-to find in it an invariable law appli-. 


cable to, all Hip nomena. It furnishes, J 

think, a satisfactory solution of the much 

vexed question of human liberty. In the. 
physical world, light and darkness, hea: 

and cotd,in the moral world, good and 

evil, truth and error, are antagonistic 

forees which, existing.as they do in equal 

degrees, balance each other. There is no 

truth which has net its corresponding eéz- 

ror,{whieh consists in the denial of that 

truth,) directly opposite to it,and which, 

being of the same breadth, weight and 

calibre as the truth itself, balances it. 

The same is true of good and evil. There 

is no good that has not its. opposite evil, 

no evil that has not its opposite good, of 
pregisely the same weight and proportions 
in the scales. In like manner, the same 

degrees of heat are opposed to the same 
degrees of cold, and the same degrees of 
light to the same degrees of darkness;‘and 
nothing is known to exist in any province, 

either of mind or matter, that does not ex- 
ist in a state of equilibrium, or which, 
when the equilibrinm is disturbed, does 
not rush on its own destruction. 

' Let us illustrate this subject by refe- 
rence to the moral agéney of man. If a 
body at, rest is equally acted on by two 
bodies on either side of it, with a view to 
set it in motion, they effect nothing by their 
action, and the bedy at rest continues at 
rest. Butif we suppose the mind to be 
at zest, and acted on equally by equal in- 
fluences on either side of it, and, under 
such cireumstances, the mind acts, it 
proves that the mind is free. We have 
only then to: establish the faet that there 
are two such influences acting on the hu- 
man mind in every stage of its progress, 
and we extricate the liberty of man from 
the web of difficulties with which the 
metaphysicians have surrounded it. Wha: 
are these difficulttes?’ They are.good and 
evil, truth and errer, right and wrong, 
which, being of the same dimensions. and 
proportions, balance each other, constant- 
ly acting on the human mind, not compul- 
sorily, but through the medium of motives, 
considerations, inducements and persua- 
sios addressed to man’s reason and con- 
sistent with his liberty, It is evident that 
if either of these influences acted compul- 





sorily, or was stronger than the other, or 
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‘or preponderated over other by the 
weight of an atom, the equilibrium would 
be destroyed, and with it the liberty of 
man; but, inasmuch as they are never 
compulsory, and always equal, it is evident, 
if the man acts, he acts according to his 
own choice and judgment, i. e., voluntarily 
and freely. -I do not ‘see that any objec- 
tion can be fairly urged against this theory 
of the liberty of moral agency of man. It 
invests him, | own, with an immense re- 
sponsibility, but it, at the'same time, 
clothes him with adequate power—a pow- 
er continually derived from the souree of 
all power. It thakes him, under God, the 
arbiter of his own destiny, and repeats in 
his ears, in tones of more than angelic 
sweetness, the ancient annowhcement, “ If 
thou deest well, shalt thou not beaccepted ; 
if thou doest not well, sim lieth at the 
door.” \ 

Thus, then, the matter stands. Man, so 
long as he remains an inhabitant of “the 
world we live in,” oceupies a position in 
the midst between good. and evil, 
truth and error; right and. wreng, angels 
and devils, heaven and hell, this world 
and the next. This middle space between 
these equal antagonistic influences, con- 
stitutes the grand theatre of his operations, 
in which he is permitted, and invited to 
work out his own destiny—as far as any 
dependent being ean work it out—by the 
exercise of his own choice and judgment. 
These influences, be they good or be they 
evil, never act eompulsorily, but persua- 
sively, upon the human mind, inasmuch 
as the liberty of man is so valuable and 
sacred an attribute that neither God nor 
man suffers it to be tempered with or con- 
trolled. Force would destroy it, and with 
it, would destroy life, for liberty is abso- 
lutely essential to life. The only force 
which liberty allows, is that which a man 
exerts upon himself when he has aequired 
some evil habits that demand correction 
and restraint. In sueh a case, self-com- 
pulsion is the beginning of liberty. It is 
difficult, but it becomes easier, and free- 
dom expands itself and acquires vigor, as 
successive efforts are made in the right di- 
rection. We are free to. do, and have 
power to do, only what we are accustomed 


we are free to do only what we love to do, 

be it right or be it wrong. Liberty is sy- 

nonymous with love, which ceases .to be 

love, when it is encumbered with restraint 

of any kind. But this is not all. ‘If we 

love to do what is right, and do it, our free- 

dom is also synonymous with wisdom. 

Thus, there is a freedom that elevates a 

man to the rank of angels, and a freedom 

that degrades him to a condition below 

that of beasts. Let us call the one heaven- 

ly and the other infernal, because their ex- 

ercise brings us respectively inte associa- 

tion with beings who occupy extreme and 

diametrically opposite portions of the uni- 

verse. 

] have brought my exposition up to this 

point in order that I may make a conces- 

sion to you, which I do with great plea- 

sure. EI can, then, no more do without 

your pathology than I think you can do 

without my philosophy. I have, there- 

fore, asserted that liberty, which is essen- 
tial to humanity, to life, to progress, to 

duty of all kinds, cannot exist dissevered 

from the true element of our nature. Here 

I find a place for all those instincts, im- 

pulses, passions, impressions, and even 
prejudices, of which you speak in such ex- 

alted terms; but, inasmuch as these are 
apt to be capricious, blind, wayward and 

headstrong, and do not, without the coope- 

ration of other powerful agencies, enable 
man to obtain the great objects of his be- 

img, and elevate him to tife pinnacle of 
perfection, I insist on introducing into the 

platforms of our systems a distinct refe- 

rence to the inteNectual element of man’s 

nature, in order that Reason may assume 
the functions that have been generally as- 
signed to it, and whieh it has long exer. 

cised without dispute. ef @ireeting and 

eontrolling the impulsive parts of our con- 
stitution, when they would precipitate us 
into difficulties and involve us in disgrace, 
and, in general, of laying down creditable 
and conservative rules for the regulation 
of life and manners. Crito. 
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And here again was the scarlet misery 





todo Liberty isa practical thing. Again 


. 
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glittering on the old spot!- So it ever is, 
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‘whether typified or no, that an evil deed 
invests itself with the character of doom. 
Hawthorn. 


I hear it forever! it sounds in my ear 

Like the sigh of the pine where the wind- 
cloud is near, 

Or the moan of the ocean that sobs on the’ 
shore 

When wailing the wrath of the storm that 
is o’er. 


o~ 


As the ghost of the miser, in slumber un- 

blest, 
.Haunts ever the spot where its treasure 

doth rest, 

Sad mem’ry returns to days which have 
fted, 

And the dead Past seeks mine to bury its 
dead ! 


No hope hath my soul that this, refrain 
shall cease, 
Time doth not assuage—Death will not 


release, 

More sad than the raging of passion or 
hate, 

Is the voice of Despair when it whines 
Too Lats. 


Too late to amend—too late to atone, 

Tis grief unavailing that’s left me alone, 

~Forthe red stain of stn, though we steep 
it in tears, 

A scar on the soul through life reappears. 


The head of the mountain, though heavy 
with snow, 

Cools not the fierce fire which rages be- 
low. s 

If once the hot lava has rolled down its 
side, . 

Kind nature seeks vainly the tears to hide. 


Oh Faith canst thou whisper no comfort to 
those 

Whose hearts, like Geyser, boil e’en in re- 
pose, 

Untamed by misfortune, unsated with sin, 

Yet longing for peace and comfort within. 


° 


Still paving the ‘road which leads unto 
death, 
With good resolutions that melt at a 
breath, 
Still hoping ’gainst hope that Or back- 
ward have prest 


: 


That belief is triumphant; and banished 

each doubt, . 

The Geyser extinct, the volvane burnt out, 

Till Despair lowly whispers this, this is 
thy fate, 

'To yield to the stream and lament when 

Too Lars. 
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To our Subscribers. 














Subscription for 1864, Tax Do.iags. 

, im our September No. we notified our 
subscribers, that for the ensuing year 
(1864), we would be compelled to raise 
the subscription price of the Messenger to 
six dollars ; upon making a calculation of 
the cost to publish next year, we find that 
we will not be able to carry on the Mes- 
senger for less than TEN DOLLARS; and, 
therefore, have raised the subscription ac-, 
cordingly ; to commence from ‘the er 
number. 

Our aaleseaibaies we doubt ane will 
see the necessity for this, and we hope, 
give us a cordial support. For the last six 
months, we have been furnishing to over 
2,000 subscribers the Messenger, for 1863, 
at three dollars, at a loss to us of several 
hundred dollars per month. We hope, 
with the advanced subseription, to be able 
to furnish better material, and in every 
respect make the Messenger worthy of 
support. 7 


ae 7 


No one wishes to detract from General 
Bragg’s glory but all must regret that he 
saw fit to inform his soldiers that they had 
destroyed the army of Rosecrans. Ex- 
aggerations like these serve only to destroy 
the reputation of those who make them. 
So far from being destroyed, rans, at 
the time we write—that is, ten days after 
the close of the battle of Chickamauga— 
still holds a position at Chattanooga, so 
strong that it is deemed inadvisable to at- 
tack him, The hope is, that his supplies 


will be cut off, and that he will be forced 
to a precipitate and disastrous retreat, or 





The fiery passion that boils in éach breast. 


to capitulate. Meantime he is.rapidly re- 
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ceiving reinforcements from all sides, and 
the Yankee papers claim that he will soon 
be able to turn upon ‘his beleaguers and 
put them to flight. This is gammon. Rose- 
crans has yet to attack an enemy.of any- 
thing like. equal force. » He »proved his 
ability in defence at Corinth and Mur- 
freesboro’, his skill in manceuvre in North- 
west Virginia, and in the advance upon 
Chattanooga, but he has yet to exhibit the 
qualities of an assailant. 

How the matter will end at Chattanooga, 
it is not easy to surmise. We hope for the 
best, but we have nota particle of evidence 
to show that Rosecrans cannot maintain 
his hold, and we have yet to be acquainted 
with the strategie abilities of the Com- 
manding General on our side. All con- 
cede that he is a good driilmaster, and a 
good fist and skull fighter, but with those 
military talents, which depehd on a quick 
and comprehensive intellect, he has neg- 
lected to familiarize the public. 

As.a part of the history of the times, it 
is well to state that the policy of concen- 
tration, which has enabled Bragg to win 
Chickamauga, was urged by General 
Beauregard as early as the middle of May, 
°63; sdon after the battle of Chancellors- 
‘ville. Had his advice been followed, there 
can be hatdly a doubt that Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson would have beén saved, Ten- 
nessee regained and Kentucky wrested 
from Yankees and Unionists. But it is un- 
beeoming to take acvice, or to listen to 
suggestions. So, at least, our masters 
think. 

French recognition, Chevallier’s pam- 
phlet, Earl Russell’s detention of the Con- 
federate iron-clads.at Birkenhead, and the 
prospect of a battle between Lee and 
Meade—all these matters, which now agi- 
tate the street-corners, are of no import- 
ance whatever. Our stake is at Chutta- 
nooga, which the enemy intends to hold at 
any-costg\And he will ‘hold it if brains 
and ecelerity do not foil him. Bat these 


commodities are confined to the Army of 
eooped up in; 


Northern Virginia, or 
Charleston. We must win the. day at 
Chattanooga, or we shall have gained 
nothing. Bragg makes repeated parades 
of. eaptured cannon, when the game he is 
playing for is the whole State of Tennes- 


i 





see. This augurs not well. Nevertheless, 
‘we will hope all we can. If we do suc- 
ceed in whipping Rosecrans—if we do 
rpally scatter and disperse his reinforced 
army, not drive him back a little waysand 
call that destruction—in a word, if we 
gain. a truly great victory, we may read 
pamphlets and talk about French, recog- 
nition and Russel}l’s perfidy at ou: leisure ; 
but if we wait and dilly-dally, and at last 
retreat to Atlanta, leaving Rosecrans 
snugly in Chattanooga, then iron-clads, 
pamphlets, and recognition, will be of 
small service to us, 


The Editor desires to return his:thanks 
to a young lady for a very large number of 
excerpts relating to the war. Many of 
them are not suited to the publication he 
has in view, but some of them are very 
acceptable, and he will insist, should the 
day ever come when his books appear on 
the shelves of the publishers, on comply- 
ing with his promise. The materials al- 
ready collected are enough to make several 
large volumes; daily additions are being 
made, and he doubts not that proper selec- 
tion and arrangement will enable him to 
make his friend—for such he must call 
her—a most acceptable present. 





During our absence from the city, one 
or two books, received from the publishers, 
were not noticed, and it is now too late to 
repair the error. Since our return but one 
book has been received at the office, to 
wit, “ Marius,” the third volume of “ Les 
Miserables.” The story is well sustained, 
and leaves the reader at a point of the 
most absorbing interest. It is much to be 
regretted that the publishers, Messrs. West 
& Johnston, should be hampered for’ want 
of paper. There are thousands in the © 
Confederacy, who are, in the language of 
the ladies, “half crazy to see how it ends.” 
The known energy of the publishing house 
from “which Les Miserabies emanates, is 
guaranty that the remaining volumes will 
be issued at the earliest possible moment. 





It has been long since the engagement 
here celebrated took place—but not too 
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long, perhaps, for some higher tribute than) 
newspaper notices. So, at least, the par- 
ticipants will think. 


THE BATTLE OF THORO’FARE GAP. 


Aueust 26TH, 1862. 
e 
Fairly shines the summer sunlight, 


Soft and blue the sky ; 
Gaily are the wild birds singing, 
We are sad, but why? © 


Hear ye not that sullen booming, 
Ever and anon ? 

Tis the voice of mighty armies, ® 
Answering gun for gun. 


Hush and lend your ear to listen, 
Breathe the while a prayer, 

That the Father spare our loved ones, 
Yes, in mercy spare: 


See this cheery, brightsome sunshine, 
It seems such mockery! 

Hark! was that the sound of cannons? 
No, it was musketry. ‘ 


Two great nations battle fiercely, 
Which shall win the day? 

Pray you to the Lord of Nations, 
Kneel you, hear and pray. 


Like winds in autumn weather, 
Sweep forest leaves away, 
So the deadly lead will sweep from earth 
. Bright, brave, young lives to-day. 
' IRIs. 


DEACON CROW. 


Baptists are a great people; they have 
been, in all ages, the fearless defenders of 
soul and body liberty; -hence they have 
been hated and persecuted by tyrants in 
all ages, and have suffered more than all 
denominations of Christians. Scarcely a 
tyrant has lived since the Apostolic age 
who has not persecuted them to the utmost; 
“for their origin,” says Mosheim, “is hid 
in the remotest depths of antiquity.” Their 
zeal and sufferings, in the present struggle 
for Constitutional liberty, are patent to all 
men. Being the first and greatest “rebels” 
in the Confederacy, should King Abe 
‘crush the rebellion,” they will feel the 


* 

They allow no departure from the positive 
institutes of the Saviour; they must be 
obeyed according to the letter of the com- 
mand, The Constitution of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, is their motto. For the vindica- 
tion and maintenance of these, they have 
been denounced by latitudinarian Chris- 
tians as “ bigots,” and “ belligerants.” But 
none of these things have moved them. 

This strict maintainance of God’s Word? 
has caused them to differ among them- 
selves in regard to “washing the Saint’s 
feet,” as contained fn the 13th chapter of - 
John, Some contend that it should be 
done literally in a church capacity ; others, 
that the manner is indifferent, so that the 
spirit of the injunction is observed. The 
latter are vastly in the majority. 


Now, Deacon Crow belonged to the fer- 
mer class of Baptists;°a rigid “Foot 
Washer.” He was the honoured and zeal- 
ous deacon of “Coon Hollow” Baptist 
church, and ever regarded himself as the 
“pillar” of that church. No one in Coon 
Hollow church doubted, his piety, and I 
am sure they could not doubt his zeal for 
his favourite ordinance, Foot Washing. 
The deacon was a man of “no Jarnin,” 
and appeared to glory in the fact. Never- 
theless, he was remarlibly attached to 
big words, and used them freely, whether 
they were in point or not. It made no dif- 
ference whether they. were in Webster, 
Worcester or Walker. He seemed to care 
but little whether he selected the right 
vehicle to convey his thoughts, pro- 
vided it was a huge veticle. 

He became serionsly impressed with the 
belief that Coon Hollow church: should 
“Obsarve the Ordin@§ion (ordinance) of 
Foot Washin,” and he had urged it apon 
them several “Confarances.” He had 
notified the chureh that it must take action 
at the next Conference. Conferenee day 
arrived, and Deacon Crow rose, and made 
the following speech: . : 

“ Brother Modderratur, and my male and 
female breethering of Coon Hollow church, 
I rise ter speak under no erdinanary cong 
lommerations. I know what I’m gwine 
ter say will tetch some ov yer abdominal 
feelins. But what ov that? Letit hurt; 
yow’ll feel good. wheu it-is done hurtin. 
I've a conflaggeration of proof which | 
now bring foured to. prove my doctering, 
which you can't persist. It'll kill yer pride 
ov heart, contermaciously. Fur, I’ve pul- 
verized the Scripters through and through, 
from Ginisis to Rivolutions; I’ve resulted 
my own conscience, and maskeraded my 


weight of his iron heel, as he sets “ hisjown feelins on the subjeck ; andl’ve come 


foot @own firmly.” 
There is another fact, on account of 
which they have an enviable history : their 


to insult the feelings ov the church on the 
same obfuscations. Fur my own part, 
bretherming, male and female, I find as 





rigid adherence to the letter of God's Word. 


great a demeanment in the Scripters fur 
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Foot Washing as I do fur the Sacrament. 
I therefore move you brother Modderratur, 
brethering and sistering, that we go inter 
the sublimated and confiscated ordination 
of Foot Washing forthwith, if not sooner.” 
Sxrrt. 


THE BURIAL-OF CAPT. 0. J. WISE. 


Mournfually the belis are tolling, 

And the muffled drums are rolling, 
With a sad and dreamy echo, 
Through Richmond’s crowded streets. 
And the dead-march slowly fealing, 
On the solemn air now stealing, 
Hushing every lightsome feeling, 

Our saddened senses greet; 

And a look of settled sorrow, 

Is of every facé we meet. 


To his last, long home they’re bearing 
One, whose many deeds of daring ; 
One, whose noble, high-toned spirit, 
Has endeared him to us all. 

Now, his sleep shall know no waking; 
Now, his rest shall have no breaking; 
And no more @mid war’s thunders, 
Shall his soldiérs hear his call. 

He has laid aside his armor, 

And his banner is his pall! 


His proud heart is stilled forever; 
And in battle shall he never, “ 
Lead agam, his gallant comrades 
Where the loudest cannon roar. 
Where the field ¥ dark and gory; 
Where the braves are winning glory ; 
Where the haughty foe is strongest, 
Shall he never lead them more! 
Short was his career, but glorious ; 
Now, life’s warfare all is o’er! 


On the-dreadful field of battle ; 

’Mid the muskets’ deadly rattle; 
Fighting for his country's freedom, 

The youthful warrior fell. 

And the cannon’s deep-tonéd breathing, 
Bloody laurels round him wreathing, 
And the huzzas of the victors 

Were his funeral knell! 

But the mem’ry of his valor 

In our hearts shall dwell! 


And his deeds will never slumber; 

For we'll ever proudly number 

Him among the ones who've perished, 
Strnggling for their liberty. 





And Virginia, when she’s weeping 
O’er the sons that now are sleeping 
On her bosom shall forget not 

That he died to set her free; 

And graven on her sacred tablets, 


Shall his name forever be! 


* Accomac. 


Eviton MEssEenGErR : 

Can yeu tell whether the subjoined lines 
ean be found in the published .or unpub- 
lished works of Milton or Dryden, or are 
of older date? Jf so, don’t you think the 
Bard of Twickenham is in a fair way to 
be convicted of appropriating other men’s 
wares? To enable the general reader to 
appreciate the question, a literal, yet free 
transiation is appended. I hope ‘there is 
no harm in making enquiry at this time, 
as you must perceive that the purpose is 
purely to determine the right of property. . 








Ecce, milem miserandum ! 
Cujus, mens anxia 

Videt hostem, in dumento 
Audit gressumqgue post tergum ; 
Cujus animam, officium 
Duruni, stare, non doceret 

In prelio.—Hine erum it.— 


Lo! the poor soldier, whose uneasy mind 


Sees foe, in every bush, and hears his step 
behind, 

Whose soul, stern duty, ne’er could teach 
to stay 

Where bullets whistle,—so he ran away. 


7 

Our correspondent is one too many for 

us, Perhaps some of our learned readers 
can answer him. 


TO A LITTLE GIRL. 
BY ROBERT LESLIE. 


I gave thee a medal of gold, Alice, 
To wear on thy bosom of snow, 
Whose pressure so light and so cold, Alice, 
Might restore thee the lost long-ago, Alice, 
Might restore thee the lost long-ago! 


It was with a smile and a tear, Alice, 
I gave thee the beautiful star ; 


For forms that were vanished and debt, 


Alice, 


Came trooping from regions afar, Alice, . 


From the.dim, golden regions afar. 
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They were all of them sweet little maids, | 


Alice, 
Whose bodies are under the ‘aibéila: 
With whom I once foiered. and played, 
Alice, 
And for whom ‘he gray sleeple has tolled, 
Alice, 
The most} gray steeple has tolled. 


- Their tresses of auburn or brown, Alice, 
Rose and sank with the rippling breeze ; 
And their colour—now up, and now down 
—-Alice, 
Deluded the murmuring bees, Alice, 
The inurmuring, murmumng bees. 


No poppy could rival those dyes, Alice, 
Nor laughter of glistening wine: 

And in the blue deeps of their eyes, Alice, 

I saw the reflection of mine, Alice, 
I saw the reflection of mine. 


Give me back, now, that bauble of gold, 
lice, 

Whose charm but one wearer can kuow, 
For its pressure, so light and so cold, Alice, 
Cannot win back the lost, long-ago, Alice, 

Cannot win back the lost, long-ago: 

For its pressure, so light and so cold, Alice, 

Cannot win back the lost, long-ago! 


In a note accompanying the above, the 
author addresses us as “ Most Admirable 
Sir.” ‘This isgoo severe. What have we 
done to deserve such irony ? 


A DREAM. 


I've had a dream! 
It did not make me 
Altogether sad or happy ; but, rather, flung 
O’er my spirits a soothing, KE melan- 
choly, 

Half gay, half grave, like anto that 
Ambiguous moment, at waking, when we 
Doubt whether night's sebie shroud is 
Still banging ‘round us, or the first 
Light breath of returning morn has 
Come peeping through our eyelids. 

Will you bear with me 
While [tell my dream? It is not 
Very long ; nor very joyous, nor sad. 
It may not make you laugh nor cry ; 
And, yet, you may find in it something 


Diverting ; or, at least, sdmething to — 
Fill up a moment ef your thoughts 
Until your minds some higher entertair. - 
ment 
Find. . 
All day, my thoughts had been 
Gloomy. My spirits were depressed. The 
Yad condition of my country ; its earnest | 
Struggle for right and liberty; its 
Slaughtered men; its persecuted women ; 
Its soil polluted ; its very air poisoned | 
By the pestilential breath of Vandal 
Foes, than whom no Savage, Turk or Inficket 
Was ever half so cruel or unchristian - 
Such themes my mind engrossed that long. 
Long Cay, and, when sweet repose I song: t 
Upon a couch whereoy no thorns had yet 
Been planted, I found it not. My burning 
Lids refused to close ; my troubled heart 
Beat quicker as the silence and the 
Darkness thickened. Ungqniet, rest!ess, 
| Fesrfat, unconscious of success, Ito red 
Myseif asleep. 
And in my sicep 
I dreamed this dream : 
It was an evening in Muy, Wor 
Exactly twilight, for the dark re i san still 
Flaung his sign of golden glory along .he 
orizov of te far or Wee The flowers, 
tlat 
Had been rejoicing all the day and scent ing 
Earth and air with their anrivalled 
Fragrance, seemed weaty of their joys, 
And vla« to veil their beauty with the ° 
Milde b2am3? of moon and stars, and 
Seck repo.e upon the loving lap of 
Night. The busy bee was silent. Tae 
Tired cattle had lain down by the side 


1 Of their green pastures; and the birds 


Of every plumage, and every song, were 
Hushed to rest by the noiseless 
Melody of the bright, green leaves, 
That waved around their sylvan beds. 

I was reclining by the 
Bank of a bright, deep river, which, 
Like a broad, silver ribbon, distinctly 
Divided the emerald and the jasper 
On its either side. As night grew 
On apace, all around me was shadow’. 
‘But, far beyond the hinpM, laughing 
Stream, strange lights and beautiful, 
Of ever varying hue and size, arose. 
Some, like torches sending forth flames 
Of livid white ; others of amber; others 
Of deepest crimeon ; and others <till 
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Of intertangled rainbow colors. 
And ’twixt those lights passed to and fro 
Tn easy, graceful, glorious harmony 
And sweet agreement, bright human 
Forms. No, not human; and yet so 
Like unto them that one might well 
Be pardoned for indulging the fond 
{llusion. Forms, nevertheless, they 
Were ; bright, airy, graceful, heavenly, 
Robed with unearthly vestures; blessed 
With elastic tread and undim’d vision; 
Gifted with voices that rang out through 
The circumambient ether, with melting, 
Witching melody ; living, singing, talking, 
Looking, acting face to face with Deity! 

I longed to cross that river; 
And yet had no power to move. Suddenly 
The lesser and larger hghts converged, 
And formed one grand effulgence, before 
Which the brightest beams of sun and 
Moon and stars would pale and flicker, 
And die out. This blended radiance 
Spread far beyond the enchanted spot, 
And drove the dusky shadows from 
My mossy bed. A sound, like that of 
A lute, only that it had a voice articulate, 
Came across the river—now a lambent 
Sheet of liquid geld. In shivering amaze 
And almost petrifaction, I listened ; for it 
Spoke to me. Softly and sweetly as the 
South-wind kisses the violet, did that 
Voice ask, “ Sister, why tarry in the sha- 

dows of 
So dark a gloom? The flowers that bloom 
for : 
You must fade; the hearts that beat for you 
Must die! 
Entranced and voiceless, I could but listen. 
The tones had died without an echo, and 
The form that sent them, f saw not. 
Again that voice came floating o’er 
The waters, sweet, plaintive, and so 
Persuasive ~~‘ Sister, why tarry ?” 
Suddenly, a 
Strain of music, so soft.that I could. 
Scarcely hear it, and yet so touching 
And so beautiful that I contd almost 
Feel it, pealed forth from the inner 
Chambers of that jeweled clime, and 
Seemed to echo, fully and distinctly, 
The spirit-words, “ Sister, why tarry ¢” 
Odors, strange and sweet, 

Filled the airsuch as might not be 
Compounded from all the perfumed 


New creation, anima‘e and inanimate, 
Conspired to fill my soul with awe, delight 
And wonder. Silent I could no longer be. 
Springing up from 
My recumbency, I cast my eyes athwart . 
That glorious panerama of celestial 
Bliss, and for a moment stood rapt 
With fear and admiration. Tifen, falling 
Upon my knees, I, in sad, reproachful 
Accents, said: “ Why tempt me thus, ye 
Radiant unknown? Know ye not that 
My earthly mission is unperformed ¢ 
Ye, who see me on this side of yourspark- 
ling 
River of Paradise, look beyond me, all 
O’er my bleeding country. See its 
Desolate fields, its deserted homes, 
Its desecrated temples, its exiled 
Children, its valiant men, full of 
Honor and firm resolve, its implacable, 
Mendacious foes, meanly plundering 
What they cannot bravely win, and 
Tell me, in such place, time and circum- 
stance, 

When the men are all heroes, and ready 
To become martyrs, is there not something 
Left for woman todo? ‘Why tarry?’ We’! 
Answer on the streetand inthe hospital, by 
| The couch of the sick and the wounded, and 
At the bed of the dying.. We'll answer as 
We kneel on. the graves of our glorious 
Dead, and cry to God to avenge our loss! 
Aye, we'll answer with our own best 
Biood and our own dear lives!” 

And then another sound came 
Across the waters. But it proceeded not 
From lips human or celestial], nor from 
Harp or viok or cymbal. It was like 
The dying echoes of the storm-wind—only 
it was fresh, fragrant and elastic. 
Suddenly, it ceased, and, asi lifted up my 
Eyes to seek some explanation, I 
Beheld, on either side of me, a spirit 
Or eternal brightness and supernal 


Beauty. Each held in the hand next to 


Me, a gossamer banner, and, blending 
Their graceful folds, flung them around 
Me as a robe of light. I scarce had 
Recognized the cross and stars, the 
Red, the white, the blue of our own 
Confederate standard, whena dusky 


Gradually becoming light and Jumipous, 
Revealed the far proportions of a 
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Modulations soft and low and sweet 
As #olian notes, he spoke: “Sister,” he 
said, — 
Or seemed to say, “tarry yeta little while. 
Thy work is not all done. Further sacrifice 
Thon still must make; further sufferings 
Endure. The end is not yet. Buta glo- 
rious end, 
Will come to thee and thine. A few more 
Baptismal showers of blood; a few more 
Victories such as immortalized Manassas, 
And Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville, 
And banners like those that now encircle 
Your person will float proudly and defiantly 
From every hill-top in your land. 
/ Tarry yet a while 
Longer, sister, Go back to your people and 
G ve them words of good cheer from one 
who 
Once was of them, and who, ere he left 
them 
Piedged blood to blood with them in the 
Sacred cause. Tell them the words of Holy 
Writ are true and eternal: ‘ Vengeance 
{s mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.’ 


Tell them, that all their dark days may not | 


- have , 
Passed ; but that, the dawn of their freedom 
Is not far off. Tell them to be steadfast, 
United, hopeful, truthful. True to them- 

selves, 
Trué to'their God. «Tell them to pray, live, 
Fight, and, if need be, ‘die on the field of 
battle.’ ” 
The voice was silent. Noother sound. 
Was heard. The spirits waved their ban- 

" ners 
(In the air, and, with outspread wings, flew 
Back from*earth to heaven. One timid 

glance 
| threw across the river. .The strange, 
mysterious ae : 
Figure, radiant, stoodupon the shore. The 
Gorgeous lights moved to, and fro, nearer 
And nearer approaching that majestic form, 
And, settling upon his head and face and 
arms, : 
In bright fantastic. letters, revealed to.my, 
Kestatic vision, the name of the match!ess 
hero, 
The glorified immortal—Sroxawatt Jaox- 
SON. : | 


AGES OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. 


Jefferson Davis is 54 years of age, Abra- 
ham Lincoln 54, Wm. H. Seward 62, Wm. 
L. Yancey 60, Charles Sumner 42, John 
Bell 66, John Charles Breckenridge 42, 


S.ephens 51, Clement L. Vallandigham 42, 


about 55, George D. Prentice 61, Henry A. 
Wise 56, Henry Ward Beecher 50, Thomas 
H. Watts about 49, Samuel Cooper, Con- 
federate army, 70, George B. McClellan 41, 
R. E. Lee about 55, Winfield Scott 77, 
Howell Cobb 50, Hannibal Hamlin. 54, 
Wm. Gilmore Simms 57, Horace Greeley 
62, Albert Gallatin Brown 51, John Jay 
Crittenden 79, Clement Claiborne Clay 47, 
Sterling Price 58, Sum Houston about 70, 
Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard 42. 


DECK THE SOD. 


“ Where shall. we make her grave? 
Oh! where the wild flowers wave 
In the free air! 
Where shower and singing bird, 
"Midst the young leaves are heard— 
There—lay her there!” ; 
Mrs. Hemans. 


Make beautiful the resting-piace of the 
beloved~forget not their sacred dust. Let 
nature’s sweetest perfumes breathe around, 
and let the fairest. flowers shed ‘their 
downy leaves for a coverlet upon the couck 
where they rest in their calm and untrou- 
bled repose. Let evergreen jrees be there; 


frosts shall have blighted and killed the 
lily. and the rose, they may remind us in 
their brave and beautiful hardihood and 
perpetual freshness, of the ever living ver- 
dure on the eternal shores. Ah, how meet 
it is, thet we should have no asseciation of 
horror, or desolation, or dreariness with 
the spot, where rest the blessed ones 
“which sleep in Jesus.” There is no 
gloom >. datkness with them: their spirits 
live and rejoice in the presence of “the 
Lord of ‘glory,’ who also watches their 
dust and cares for it wherever it be, wheth+ 
er in lonely dell or on frozen mountain top. 
Ah! how peaceful seem their slumbers in 
fair and fragrant spots, where the “ ignoble 
strife’ of the world mever.enters, and its 
busy hum never falls. Where fair marble 
shafts point heavenwards, bearing the re» 
cord of names which have been inscribed 


‘fon yet another and a fairer tablet, to wit. 


“the Lamb’s book of life,” and speaking: 
to-our hearts of the white robes and. spirits, 





.! 


sweet music of nature, perchance a silvery 


Edward Everett 68, Alexander Hamilton. 


Wm. C. Bryant'68, Robert M. T. Hunter 


that, when autumnal blasts and chilling . 


las pure as the dwellers within the gatesof . 
‘pearl. Where no sound is heard save the 
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brooklet murmuring a pleasing lullaby, or 
some bird raising high bis cheerful notes 
of unconscious praise. 


Light be the turf of thy tomb! 

May its verdure like emeralds be ; 

There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee ; 

Young flowers and an evergreen tree, 
May spring from the spot of thy rest, 

But nor yew; ior cypress, let us see, ~ 
For why should they mourn for the blest.” 


—-—_—_— 


HOW A BED OF COAL 1S FORMED. 


We are now ina position to comprehend 
the formation of a bed of coal in olden 
time. Let us suppose that a certain bed 
of coal has been completed by the growth 
of luxuriant plants over a low-lying tract 
subject to inundations from the sea. Rising 
ground of granitic or schistose rocks in the 
distance, defines the margin or the basin, 
and the boundaries of a continent from 
whieh the sedimentary materials of the 
coal strata are derived. The growth of 
vegetation marks a period of rest; but now 
a slow subsidence of the whole tract com- 
mences. The brackish waters of the es- 
tuary, and the salt waters from the ocean, 
invade the jungle, carrying dark mud in 
suspension, with floating stems of trees 
and fronds of ferns. Presently the mud 
subsides, and covers in one uniform sheet 
the accumulated vegetation of centuries. 
The process of subsidence goes on, while 
the sea-currents and rivets pour into’ the 
estuary fine sand and mud, in which 
branches and stems of trees frorh the up- 
lands are included. This proeess contin- 
vés until the sinking of the ocean-bed 
either altogether ceases or is counterbal- 
anced by the rapidiny with which the sed- 
Jment is deposited. The basin becomes 
gradually shallower, and the plants begin 
to reappear. commencing perhaps’ at the 
coast, and creeping seaward until the 
whole basin is again overspread by a forest 
of huge cryptogamic trees, arborescent 
ferns, and conifers, with a dense under- 
growth of giantgrasses. These generation 
after generation, flourish and die, their 
leaves, branches,and trunks, falling around 
and gradually accumulating, till the pulpy 
mass attains a thickness of 20, 50, or 100 
feet. The process concluded, the basin 
again commences to subside, the waters 
return and bury the mass ‘for thousands of 


centuries ; stratum after stratum accumu-| 


Jates, till the vegetable pulp is subjected to 
the pressure of, it may be, thousands of 
feet of solid matter. Meanwhile chemical 
as well as mechanical changes ensue, and 





im process of time whet was ouce a forest 
16 changed into a Bed ofcoe!. By a repe- 


tition of this process, with local variations, 
we may conceive the formation of any 
number of coal-seams, amounting, in some 
districts, to fifiy or sixty, and embraced 
within a vertical thickness ot several thon 
sand feet of shales, clays, and sandstones. 


‘Ages ‘roll on, the strata are moved from 


their foundations ; upheaved from the sea~ 
bottom, the breakers and currents sweep 
away a portion of the covering, and the 
mineral treasures are brought within the 
reach of mining industry. —Hull’s Coal 
Fields of Great Britain. 


THE ENTRANCE ‘.O A WOMAN’S 
LIFE. 


There is a touching beauty in the radi- 
ant look of a girl jnst crossing the limits of 
youth and commencing her journey through 
the checkered space of womanhood. Itis 
all dew-sparks and morning glory to her 
ardent, buoyant spirit, as she presses for- 
ward exulting in blissful anticipations. 
But the withering heat of the conflict of 
life creeps on; the dew-drops exhale ; the 
garlands of hope, shattered and dead, 
strew the path ; and toooften ere neontide, 
the radiant brow and sweet smile are ex- 
changed for the weary look of one longing 
for the evening rest, the twilight, the night. 





ROSE LEAVES. 


It. may. not be generally known that rose 
leaves are necessary in the manufacture of 
blue pills, so indispensable in this climate. 

Millions of pounds annually of rose 
leaves are permitted to go to waste. Very 
little trouble and care would save them. 
At present fifty cents per pound can be 
‘got for the dried leaves; but beyond the 
cash consideration it is incunibent upon 
us all to husband our resources of all kinds. 
It should constantly be kept in mind that 
the South is dependent upon. her own re- 
sources for her supply of drugs and medi- 
cines, as she is foralmostevery thing else. 
The ladies and children of the country 
will attend to the rose leaves, we are satis- 
fied, when brought fully to their attention. 

The following instructions will,enable 
any one to cure the leaves; Pluck the 
leaves trom the stems and spread them out 
in the shade to dry, taking care to turn them 
frequently, to prevent fermentation. When 

choroughly dry putthem up in bags, which 
can be made of old newspapers, and hang 
them up in a dry place. The rea rose -s 
the best; but pink or white, in the Propo: 


tion of one-half to ene-half of red w-li 
af'swer. 


















